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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume is a sequel to my American Foreign Policy in the 
Making, 1932-1940 (Yale University Press, 1946), to which 
reference is made in the following pages as Beard, op. cit. 

Since a considerable part of this sequel is based upon the 
documentation provided by the Joint Committee on the In 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack of the Congress of the 
United States, I have used for convenience abbreviations of 
my citations of that authority. CJC, Report refers to the Joint 
Committee’s unnumbered volume which embraces the views 
of the majority, the additional views of Mr. Keefe, and the 
mi nority views of Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Brewster (see Chap. 
XII). The volumes of the Joint Committee containing the 
hearings are numbered Parts 1-11 and the Exhibits, Parts 12- 
39. The reference to “CJC, Part—” is to the volume indicated 
by the number that follows. In a few cases references are 
made to mimeographs of documents presented to the 
committee and the public before the series was formally 
published; for ex ample, extracts from Secretary Stimson’s 
Diary and his sup plementary statement. Several papers 
placed in the commit tee’s hands were not included in its 
published volumes and so I have occasionally referred to its 
unpublished materials. The transcripts of the committee’s 
hearings and documents, un printed as well as printed, have 
been transferred to the Na- 
lional Archives where they may be examined by citizens in 
quest of the complete record. 

To Miss Ella Holliday, of the Yale Press, I am deeply in 
debted for her skill and invincible patience in connection with 

Charl A. Bear 

New Milford, Connecticut, 
Spring, 1947. 
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PART I 
APPEARANCES 


CHAPTER I 


Moral Commitments for the Conduct of Foreign Affairs 
in 194] 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT entered the year 1941 
P carrying moral responsibility for his covenants with the 
American people to keep this nation out of war—so to con 
duct foreign affairs as to avoid war. Those covenants, made 
the election campaign of 1940, were of two kinds. The first 
were the pledges of the Democratic party to which he pub 
licly subscribed while he was bidding for the suffrages of the 
people. The second were his personal promises to the peo 
ple, supplementing the obligations of his party’s 
platform.| The antiwar covenants of the Democratic party, to 
which President Roosevelt had committed himself 
unreservedly dur ing the campaign, were clear-cut: “We will 
not participate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, ex cept in case of attack. .. . The direction and 
aim of our foreign policy has been, and will continue to be, 
the security and defense of our own land and the 
maintenance of its 
peace.” 

In supplementing the pledges of the Democratic platform, 
President Roosevelt had also been unequivocal in his 
personal declarations. At Philadelphia, October 23, 1940, he 
had branded as false a Republican charge that “this 
Administration wishes to lead this country into war,” and 
proclaimed that he was “following the road to peace.” At 
Boston on October 30, he was even more emphatic, for there 
he declared: “I have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and again and again: Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. . . . The purpose of our defense is 
defense.” At Buffalo, Novem- 
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ber 2, his vow was short and unqualified: “Your President 
says this country is not going to war.” 

It is true that the Democratic platform of 1940 pledged to 
liberty-loving peoples wantonly attacked “all the material 
aid at our command, consistent with law and not inconsistent 
with the interests of our own national self-defense.” It is true 
also that during the campaign President Roosevelt reiterated, 
reinforced, and enlarged upon this promise. But neither 
Demo cratic party leaders nor President Roosevelt at the time 
con strued the pledge to extend, conditionally, material aid to 
liberty-loving peoples as canceling the conditions and their 
antiwar covenants. And indeed it would require more than 
casuistry to show that an indefinite and conditional pledge in 
fact obliterated ex vi termini definite and unequivocal pledges 
to the contrary made simultaneously and subsequently.2 

On their part, the Republicans and their candidate, Wendell 
Willkie, likewise committed themselves to definite promises 
that they would keep the United States out of war. The anti 
war plank of the Republican platform read: “The Repub 
lican party is firmly opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign war.” While expressing a real fear that the 
Administration was heading for war, Mr. Willkie reiterated 
again and again and again during the campaign a solemn 
promise that if elected President no American boys would be 
sent to fight in any European or Asiatic war.3 

Whatever secret reservations President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Willkie may have cherished when they made their antiwar 
commitments to the American people, there can be no doubt 

2. Even the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies did not claim 
in 1940 or until late in 1941 that the promise of such aid authorized the 
President to take the country into war in seeking to extend aid to liberty-loving 
peoples wantonly attacked. Walter Johnson, The Battle against Isolation 
(Chicago, Uni versity of Chicago Press, 1944). Moreover, nothing said by 
President Roosevelt or sponsors of the measure authorizing this aid, namely, the 
Lend-Lease Act, while it was pending, lent the slightest countenance to the 
claim that lend-lease canceled all antiwar pledges and empowered the President 
to wage war in exe cuting the law that provided for the extension of the aid. See 
below, Chap. 11. 

3. For Mr. Willkie’s antiwar speeches during the campaign of 1940, see Beard, 


op. cit., pp. 296 ff. For statements on limited aid to the Allies in the Republican 
vlatform and Mr. Willkie’s sneeches. see ihid.. nn. 295 ff. 


about the unequivocal nature of their covenants to keep the 
country out of war if victorious at the polls.4 Nor could there 
be any doubt that the overwhelming majority of the Ameri 
can people were then convinced that the United States should 
stay out of war in Europe and Asia. That conviction had long 
been maturing, in a large measure as the result of experiences 
during and after World War I. 

As leader of “the great crusade” in 1917-18, President Wil 
son had held up before the American people a noble dream of 
a new and better world. In moving speeches and summary 
statements, he had told them that they were fighting a war 
for democracy, a war to end wars, a war to crush German 
military despotism, a war to close the old era of secret diplo 
macy and imperialism, a war to establish permanent peace 
among the war-weary peoples of the earth. But the war had 
scarcely come to a close when stark events began to dissolve 
the dream. Even in the so-called settlement at Versailles only 
two or three of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points for an 
ideal peace were realized. For the American people the years 
t hat followed were years of deepening disillusionment.5 

With regard to foreign policy, no trend in American public 
opinion between 1919 and 1941 was more marked than a di 
minishing confidence in the peace promises of the League of 
Nations and a growing resolve to keep the United States out 
of the next war in Europe. If the trend was especially marked 
at first among Republicans, it became powerfully evident 
among Democrats at their national conventions in 1924 and 
1928.® It reached a high point in 1932. In February of that 

4. Ibid., Chap. X. 

5. Among the many books that contributed to American disillusionment about 
how war came in 1917 and about President Wilson’s lofty principles for a new 
world order and to the triumph of isolationism in the United States after 1918, 
lew, if any, were more widely read or more powerful than Road to War: Amer- 
101, it/ij-ipiy (Houghton, 1935) by Walter Millis, editorial writer on the New fork 
Herald Tribune. On the jacket this book was advertised as an account of "the 
I'renzied Years of 1914-1917 when ... a peace-loving democracy, muddled but 
excited, misinformed and whipped to frenzy, embarked upon its greatest foreign 
war... . Read it and blush! Read it and beware! Read it and renew your 


youth!” 
ft. Beard, op. cit., pp. 45 ff. 
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year Franklin D. Roosevelt, then seeking the Democratic 
nomination for President, publicly declared that he was op 
posed to American membership in the League of Nations and 
was in favor of nonentanglement in the political quarrels of 
Europe; and in November of that year, after making a nation 
wide campaign mainly on domestic issues, Governor Roose 
velt was elected President of the United States.7 The trend of 
Democratic opinion against involvement in the next 
European war came to a climax in 1935 when Congress, 
completely dominated by Democrats, passed the first 
Neutrality Act— a law deliberately designed to keep the 
United States out of the next European war, already on the 
horizon, by forbidding a number of specific practices 
identical with or akin to the practices that had prevailed in 
1914-17 and had resulted in “shooting” incidents on the high 
seas prior to the declaration of war on Germany in April, 
1917. Although President Roose velt dissented from some 
features of the Neutrality measure he signed it, endorsed the 
design of Congress to keep the United States out of the next 
war, and praised the purpose of Congress in his campaign for 
reelection in 1936. 

Only once during the years from 193 3 to 1940 did 
President Roosevelt apparently make an open break with the 
policy of neutrality for the United States in European wars. 
That was in his “quarantine speech” at Chicago in October, 
1937; but al most immediately he declared in effect that his 
speech really meant no breach with the Neutrality Act, no 
intention on his part to intervene by arms in a European war 
when it came.8 Furthermore, if, despite his subsequent 
denials, the quaran tine speech was to be taken at the moment 
as indicating that President Roosevelt had actually shifted 
from neutrality to the doctrine of armed intervention, that 
indication was explicitly canceled in 1939 and 1940 by his 
various public promises to maintain the neutrality of the 
United States. 

Had President Roosevelt been privately convinced in 1940 
that the United States should enter the war, he knew, as well 


as Mr. Willkie did, that the sentiment of the Democratic 
party, and of the country, was almost solidly against that 
view. Only a small proportion of the delegates at the 
Republican conven tion at Philadelphia in June dared to 
reveal opinions veering in the direction of war for the United 
States and all such opin ions were quickly overridden by the 
resolute majority of non interventionists.9 At the Democratic 
convention in Chicago a few days later the antiwar sentiment 
among the delegates was even stronger, if possible, than it 
had been among the Republicans at Philadelphia; President 
Roosevelt and his agents bowed to that sentiment.10 

Indeed, in respect of foreign policy, the striking feature of 
the political campaign of 1940 was the predominance of the 
antiwar sentiment among Democrats and Republicans—the 
overwhelming majority of the American people. At no time 
during that contest did President Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie or 
any other responsible party leader venture to propose openly 
that the United States should become involved in foreign 
wars or should adopt measures calculated to result in war. On 
the contrary, as far as the two great parties were concerned, 
the only choice before the voters was between two 
candidates, President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, both 
engaged in out bidding each other in the solemnity and the 
precision of their pledges to maintain the neutrality and peace 
of the United States. 

Nor must the circumstances in which their pledges were 
made be forgotten. Before the campaign of 1940 got into full 
swing France had fallen a victim to Hitler’s conquering 
hordes, British armed forces had suffered disaster at Dunkirk, 
(Jcrmany seemed triumphant in western Europe, and Great 
Britain was beleaguered, daily expecting a German invasion. 
In other words, the peril of Britain seemed greater in the 
summer and autumn of 1940 than it did after June, 1941, 
when I litlcr plunged into a war with Russia. Yet it was in 
those months of Britain’s desperation in 1940 that President 
Roose- 


9. Ibid., pp. 276 ff. 
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velt and Democratic candidates for Congress, pleading for 
the suffrages of the American people, promised that, if vic 
torious, they would maintain the security and peace of the 
United States. 

If the processes of popular election and responsible 
govern ment had any meaning or validity, the antiwar 
covenants with the American people, freely entered into by 
the Democratic party and President Roosevelt during the 
campaign of 1940, were specific commitments to be fulfilled 
after their victory at the polls in November. Those covenants 
were explicit man dates for the President in the conduct of 
foreign affairs in 1941. They were equally explicit mandates 
for the Demo cratic Senators and Representatives, who had 
indubitable con trol of Congress, in the enactment of 
legislation relative to all issues of peace and war. 

Those covenants were no mere incidents or practical jokes 
of the campaign. They were, in fact, major promises of the 
campaign, extensively and definitely expounded in 
documents and speeches, and were binding in honor and 
good conscience after the election. In short, unless deceiving 
the people in mat ters of life and death is to be regarded as a 
proper feature of the democratic politics and popular 
decisions at the polls are to be treated as chimeras, President 
Roosevelt’s peace pledges of 1940 were imperatives for him 
in 1941; and only by spurn ing the peace pledges of their 
party could Democratic Senators and Representatives 
dominant in Congress enact into law measures calculated to 
take the United States into war. 

To this principle of representative government, admittedly, 
exceptions are allowable, for example, where a drastic and 
un expected alteration in the posture of affairs calls for a 
change of policy after an election. If, however, President 
Roosevelt came to the conclusion in 1941 that his antiwar 
commitments of 1940 had been rendered obsolete by 
changed circumstances in 1941 and that the United States 
should engage in war, he was under constitutional and moral 
obligations to explain to the country the grounds and nature 
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course, that in many of his addresses in 1941 he declared that 
there was danger of war coming, danger of attacks upon the 
United States, and a growing need for more and more 
prepara tion for defense. Indeed he did assert publicly that 
Hitler had designs for conquering the world, suppressing 
all religions, destroying liberty, and subduing the American 
people. He did say, more than once, that Hitler intended to 
attack the United States and, after the “shooting war” had 
begun, that Hitler had attacked America.11 In some 
addresses also he claimed that, in the election returns of 1940 
12 and the Lend- Lease Act, he had sanction for pursuing an 
almost unlimited policy in the conduct of foreign affairs; and 
such addresses could be and occasionally were interpreted by 
American ad vocates of war to be public announcements of 
his intention to push affairs to the extreme of war in support 
of the Allies if necessary to assure their victory over the 
Axis Powers. But over against all his declarations about war 
dangers in 1941 and his claims to a sanction for pursuing an 
aggressive policy stood his other declarations in line with 
the antiwar pledges of 1940. Repeatedly, between January 1, 
1941, and the middle of December, 1941, he represented his 
policy as a policy contrary to war, as a quest for the peace 
and security of the United States.13 Once during those 
months, that is, on November 29, 1941, it is true, he did 
say that within a year American boys might be fighting, but 
this utterance was vague and gave no indication that the 
fighting would be due to a 

change in his policy as proclaimed in 1940.14 
Nor at his press conferences during 1941, as reported in 
the New York Times,15 did President Roosevelt make any 


11. For a convenient collection of President Roosevelt’s speeches and addresses 
for the year 1941, see Roosevelt's Foreign Policy, 1933-1941 (Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
New York, 1942), pp. 318-616. Hereafter referred to as Funk. 

12. For instance, his message to Congress, January 6, 1941 (Funk, pp. 320-321), 
where President Roosevelt made extravagant claims to such a sanction, which 
were in fact plainly contradicted by party platforms and campaign speeches in 
1940. For the platforms and speeches, see Beard, op. cit., pp. 265-323. 

13. See below, Chaps. II, IV, V, VI, VIL, and VHI. 

14. See below, Chap. VII, pp. 201 ff. 

15. Owing to the fact that the official minutes of President Roosevelt’s press 
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statement to the effect that his antiwar policy of 1940 had 
been -abandoned in favor of a war policy. On the contrary, 
for instance, at a conference on July 1, 1941, more than 
three months after the enactment of the Lend-Lease Law, the 
question of policy was put to him bluntly by a persistent re 
porter: 


“Mr. President, back when the war first started, it was a 
popular question to ask you if you thought we could keep out 
of war. . . . You always said that we could.” The President 
answered that he had not said so. He had stated that he hoped 
we could. Some ob servers saw in Mr. Roosevelt’s remark a 
change in his position, since some time ago he expressed not 
only his hope but his belief that this country could avoid war. 
The President insisted, however, that the matter of wording 
had not changed his position. He had been giving the same 
answer to the question of whether this country could keep out 
of war since Sept. 1, 1939, when hostilities started in Europe.™ 


In other words, on July 1, 1941, President Roosevelt said 
that his position on the relation of the United States to the 
war had not changed; that he had been giving the same 
answer to the question of whether this country could keep out 
of war since September 1, 1939, when the war started in 
Europe. What had he been saying during the months from 
September 1, 1939, to December 31, 1940? The answer is in 
the official record of his public addresses, papers, and press 
conferences, for the years 1939 and 1940, prepared under his 
own direc tion. During those months he had said publicly and 
repeatedly that the United States should and would stay out 
of war.17 Once in that period, December 29, 1940, he had 
indicated that there was risk in “any course we may take,” 
but he had 
press conferences taken by his stenographers, now in his papers at the Hyde 
Park Library, are not yet open to students (see below, p. 194, note), I have been 
compelled to rely upon the reports of press conferences in the New York Times. It 
is scarcely possible that such a revolutionary step by the President as an an 
nouncement of a reversal of his antiwar commitments of 1940 and the adoption of 
a contrary policy would have escaped the notice of the New York Times re porters 


and publication in the Times. 
16. Ibid., July 2, 1941. (Italics supplied.) 


countered this new note in his line of policy by saying in the 
line address: “You can, therefore, nail any talk about 
sending 
1111 lies to Europe as deliberate untruth.” 18 So ended the 
year 19 p> in respect of his numerous antiwar pledges to the 
Ameri can people. 

Whatever intimations of a possible shift in his position 
I'l (sident Roosevelt may have intended to convey in the 
prolix language of his numerous speeches in 1941 on dangers 
of at tacks, none of them signified in clear or definite 
words, or 
| ven implied, that he had actually made a change to a war 
policy. Moreover, if this had been his intent, his other utter- 
mi cs to the contrary in 1941 explicitly offset any 
connotation 
| liat lie had abandoned his covenants of 1940 in favor of a 
di- icc tion of affairs toward war. In fact, on the day after the 
Lip.incse attack on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt de- 
7 I ti ed that the United States was at peace with 

Japan on 
I )cc ember 7, was engaged in conversations with the 
Japanese 
<.overnment and Emperor “looking toward the maintenance 
"I peace in the Pacific,” and that Japan had sprung “a surprise 
offensive” on this nation. 

Io be sure, many of his critics alleged that he intended all 
dong to take America into the war by a circuitous route, but 
| ix President and his supporters in Congress repeatedly in 
sisted that his resolve and purpose were defense and security 
Im the United States. Indeed, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter de- 

7 | ibed the management of foreign relations in those 
troublous 
Imu s, the President “so skilfully conducted affairs as to avoid 
!\en the appearance of an act of aggression on our part.” 19 


o~ 11 . ™ 


IH_ //</., pp. 321 f. 
<*, (Lui .ihl /thrnni Bulletin, April 28, 1945. Memorial address in honor of 
I'h_ iilmi Roosevelt. 
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the direction of the President: “If hostilities cannot be 
avoided, the U.S. desires that Japan commit the first overt 
act.” 20 Nor during subsequent days of strain, between 
November 27 and December 7, did the President call upon 
Congress for a decla ration of war or for authority to commit 
any acts of war against any of the three powers which, in his 
numerous addresses and speeches on war dangers, he had 
designated as menaces to the United States.21 


20. In his testimony before the Roberts Commission on Pearl Harbor, General 
Gerow, in explaining the phrasing of this sentence, said that “the President had 
definitely stated that he wanted Japan to commit the first overt act.” CJC, Part 
39, p. 85. 

3. The subject of a message to Congress on war dangers was more than once 
mentioned in the President’s “War Cabinet” during the period immediately pre 
ceding the Japanese attack. See below, Chap. XVII, pp. 528 fl. But the President 
refrained from sending such a message to Congress. 


CHAPTER II 


Representations of Lend-Lease Aid to the Allies 


' T '[IE plank of the Democratic platform which promised 
material aid to liberty-loving peoples wantonly attacked 
*"in.imcd no specifications respecting the fulfillment of the 
pl' dp,i. It was restricted by the conditional clause “consistent 
‘uh law and not inconsistent with the interests of our own 
HH mn.11 self-defense” and also by the other planks of the 
plat- 
syassaee liai committed the President and Congress to the policy 
uJ Ci ping the country out of war: “We will not participate in 
lot< ipn wars, and we will not send our Army, naval or air 
ee io fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas, ex- 
7 'pi in case of attack. ... The direction and aim 
of our 
spon) policy has been, and will continue to be, the security Ilh | 
(Id cnse of our own land and the maintenance of its peace.” I L 
in <a, how to aid the Allies without violating the conditional 


7 [him and the unequivocal commitments to a foreign 
policy 
° ul '<m iry, defense, and peace for the United States 


was a ilillii uh problem for Democratic leadership after the 
election ol 1940, and the announcement of plans for 
solving it was 

| mid \\ it h expectancy as the year 1941 opened. 

Inai .id of offering at once to the country and Congress 

'plop,| am for the solution of this problem, President Roose- 

= liInpan 10 discuss the subject, as if casually, with 
journalists, uni hr | ontinued this practice after a bill 
providing for aid to 
|In \thi s had appeared in Congress and had been taken under 
7 "H nli | at ion. On January 1, 1941, readers of 
metropolitan in v '.papers learned that the President had 
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sion to some of those present that he was still trying to think 
out his lend-lease scheme and had by no means completed 
its details.” Indeed, he said to the reporters that “he wished 
some one could put into the English language details of the 
lend-lease plan which he had in mind.” 

The chief question for the President, at this press confer 
ence, seemed to be some method of enabling the Allies as 
bene- ficiaries of lend-lease to replace the munitions and 
goods they were to receive on loan or lease. He spoke, for 
example, of three antiaircraft guns that might be sent to Great 
Britain. One of them might never have to fire a shot, and it 
could be sent back to the United States “in time.” Another 
might be extensively used in warfare; it could be repaired and 
sent back. But the third might be destroyed in the war by a 
bomb. “How to carry out the replacement of this one was the 
prob lem,” he mused, “from a legislative standpoint.” The 
matter of British finances came up. The President “indicated 
no con cern... . He appeared perfectly certain that ways 
would be found. He did not fear, he said, that the British 
would be solvent on Monday and broke on Tuesday.” Such 
was the nature of the information from the White House on 
lend- lease laid before the American people on New Year’s 
Day, 1941. 

Two days later, January 3, 1941, President Roosevelt told 
Senators Barkley, Harrison, and Byrnes that he would submit 
to Congress “a comprehensive plan for all-out aid to Great 
Britain ‘short of war.’ ” He intimated to the Senators that the 
plan would involve creating a governmental corporation to 
handle the lend-lease scheme which “he roughly outlined a 
few days ago.” | 

On the day that President Roosevelt informed Democratic 
leaders in the Senate that he would submit a plan for “all-out 
aid to Britain ‘short of war,” that is, on January 3, 1941, he 
held a general press conference at which he spoke of sending 
Harry Hopkins as his personal representative to Great 
Britain. Reporters assumed that this move had some relation 
to aiding 
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| lix Allies. But in response to requests for definite statements 
in respect of Mr. Hopkins’ functions, he dismissed the affair 
lightly as if it had no particular significance. 

I lie President was asked whether Mr. Hopkins would 
have m\ special mission. His reply was “No, no, no!” Any 
title? =" No, no!” When asked whether Mr. Hopkins would 
be on the 
<.<>\i mment pay roll, the President replied: “I suppose they 

ill pay his expenses—probably a per diem, not very large— 
¢H In | lor you or Hopkins! {Laughter.)” He assured the jour 
nal r is | hat Mr. Hopkins “will have no powers.” One 
journalist pi isistcd: “Will he have any mission to perform?” 
This the I'h_ idint parried: ‘No; you can’t get anything 
exciting. 

‘/ atighter.) He’s just going over to say ‘How do you do?’ to a 
Ini nl my friends. (Laughter.) 

In his annual message on January 6, 1941, the President in- 
1111 mi d (Congress and the country of a design to furnish 
enor- 
sasds quantities of arms, munitions, implements of war, and 


7 IIn | commodities to the Allies enlisted against the 
Axis 

I'"'I rs. These aids to “the democracies”—these implements 
rT al \\ ar were to be supplied on loan, lease, or 


otherwise by 
| In <iovernment of the United States, not by private citizens 
uni | ouccrns of the United States; and they were to be paid 
in al least temporarily, by American taxpayers, not by the 
Inn i"ii belligerents who received them. It is true that in this 
... l message the President said: “For what we send abroad, 
7 th ill be repaid within a reasonable time following the 


aeee 


ll sis inact of war for a neutral government to supply mu- 
ncieast it ms, and implements of war to one of the 
belligerents 


se = VNih'n and Addrovsow af Franklin TD Rancoevelt (Macmillan 1041) 
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engaged in a war.} Private citizens and concerns could supply 
them, at the risk of capture and seizure by the other belliger 
ent, according to well-known laws of war. A government, 
however, could not do this without committing an act of war 
under international law. 

For this principle of international law, the United States 
had vigorously contended since the establishment of inde 
pendence, never more vigorously than from 1914 to 1917. It 
had been the main point in a serious dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain during the American Civil 
War, when the United States stoutly maintained that Great 
Britain had committed a hostile act merely by permitting pri 
vate shipyards in Great Britain to build war vessels for the 
Southern Confederacy and by allowing them to escape to sea 
where they preyed on the merchantmen and warships of the 
United States; Great Britain finally yielded to the contention 
and paid heavy damages. President Roosevelt admitted the 
gravity of his proposal in saying: “Such aid is not an act of 
war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so to 
be”; in other words, a dictator might treat it as an act of war 
and meet it by an attack on the United States. 

On January 7, 1941, the day after his annual message pro 
posing aid to the Allies, President Roosevelt held another 
press conference. Near the close of the session a journalist 
re marked: “Reuters is carrying a dispatch out of Stockholm 
that American troops are occupying Greenland, or have 
occupied it.” The President dismissed the news with the 
retort: “New one on me! must have been while I was asleep. 
{Laughter.) ” 4 Ata press conference, January 10, 1941, 
President Roose velt called for swift action on the Lend- 
Lease Bill, “utmost speed,” but he left “the method of 
obtaining it” to Congress.® Although the press conference 
was long, the actual nature and purposes of the bill were 
apparently not discussed at all. One 

3. For Secretary Henry L. Stimson’s attempt to provide some sanction of in 
ternational law for the Lend-Lease Act, see Hearings before the Senate Com mittee 


on Foreign Relations, Lend-Lease Bill, 1941, Part 1, pp. 89 ff. 
4. Public Papers, 1940 Volume, p. 689. 
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point of major significance for foreign policy, however, 
seems to have been considered. The bill provided that its 
terms, which conferred enormous powers upon the President, 
were 10 be effective, “notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law.” Evidently questions were raised at the conference 
about this sweeping clause which was to repeal all other 
legislation that stood in the way of the bill’s authorizations; 
but the President specifically denied that the Johnson Act, 
barring loans to belligerents, and the Neutrality Act would be 
nulli fied by the repealer. Thus he assured Congress and the 
country that American neutrality as provided by the 
Neutrality Act would not be abrogated by the enactment of 
the Lend-Lease I'ill. So far, the antiwar covenants of 1940 
appeared to be 

| ra (firmed. 

In the meantime, Burton K. Wheeler, Democratic Senator 
Irom Montana, had begun to inquire about the logic of the 
Ivnd-lease scheme and to criticize its principal features. On 
I inuary 4, he called “idiotic” the project outlined by 
President Roosevelt at his press conference on January 3, and 
declared: II it is our war, how can we justify lending them 
stuff and asking them to pay us back? If it is our war, we 
ought to have 
[he courage to go over and fight it, but it is not our war.” 6 

About a week later, in a radio broadcast, Senator Wheeler 
<uticiz.cd the Lend-Lease Bill at length. “Never before,” he 

nd, “has the Congress of the United States been asked by 
any | 'resident to violate international law. Never before has 
this nation resorted to duplicity in the conduct of its foreign 
af lat is. Never before has the United States given to one man 
the power to strip this Nation of its defenses. Never before 
has 

| (a digress coldly and flatly been asked to abdicate.” More 
over, the Senator declared: “The lend-lease-give program 
r | lie New Deal’s triple A. foreign policy; it will plow under 
<very fourth American boy.” 7 Approval of the lend-lease 


6 Ibid., January 5, 1941. 
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project by Congress, the Senator asserted, “means war, open 
and complete warfare. . . 

At his press conference two days later, January 14, 1941, 
President Roosevelt remarked: “I don’t think I have any 
news. Anybody got any news?” A reporter evidently thought 
that the lend-lease discussion was news, for he asked the 
President whether he would care to comment on the 
proposition to put a time limit on the bill. The President 
replied: “Oh, no; be cause if I start commenting on one 
[proposed limit], you boys will be asking me about two or 
three every Tuesday and two or three every Friday; and you 
merely start a chain. Don’t let’s start one of those chains 
now.” 

But the issue of peace or war was already before the 
country and the probable consequences which would flow 
from the enactment of the Lend-Lease Bill into law were 
being dis cussed with great anxiety. As if expressing this 
popular inter est, a reporter inquired: “Mr. President, do you 
have any comment on the label that has been put on the lend- 
lease bill as a ‘blank check’ bill?” The President replied in 
tones of anger: “Yes, I suppose so; the easiest answer is: 
“Write me another that you would not put that label on but 
which would accom plish the same objective.’ That is a 
perfectly good answer to all these people. That is not an 
answer at all, however, to those who talk about plowing 
under every fourth American child, which I regard as the 
most untruthful, as the most dastardly, unpatriotic thing that 
has ever been said. Quote me on that. That really is the 
rottencst thing that has been said in public life in my 
generation.” 

At this point a reporter wanted to know where that state 
ment about “plowing under” had been originally made. The 
President answered: “I read it in the paper; it has been quoted 
by several people. .. .’ He was then asked: “You say you 
don’t remember who said it?” The President brought the in 
terview to a conclusion with the words: “‘No; it was said by 
three or four people. In other words, it’s a good time to kill a 
proposed slogan, at birth.” 8 
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Ar a press conference on January 17, President Roosevelt 
characterized as verging on the “absurd” numerous 
suggestions lor limiting the powers to be given to him by the 
bill. Some of these suggestions he discussed with the derisive 
raillery he had ol ten displayed on such occasions. It had 
been said that under the terms of the bill, the President could 
give away the Ameri- (.in Navy or buy the British Navy. As 
to giving away the American Navy, he said: “The bill did not 
prevent the Presi dent of the United States from standing on 
his head, but the President did not expect to stand on his 
head.” As to buying 
| hr British Navy, he remarked that supposedly Congress 
might authorize him to buy the German Navy, too. “And 
didn’t the h porters think that this was awful cow-jumping- 
over-the- tnoon stuff?” Asked whether he had discussed the 
bill with a icprescntative of the Vatican, “Mr. Roosevelt 
leaned back in hr. chair and roared with laughter. Maybe he 
was trying to buy | lie Vatican Navy, he suggested.” 

Taking seriously the issue of limitations which the Presi 
dent thus dismissed with laughter, many members of Con 
i' | ess on both sides of the party line insisted that several of 
the powers conferred on the President by his plans were too 
7 \\ <a ping; and in fact certain of the bill’s provisions 
were ma il ii.dly amended in this respect before it was 
passed. Evidently i\\ arc of this primary and practical 
objection to the original I | nd I case Bill, a reporter at the 
press conference on January 
| inquired whether, since the President did not intend to use 
moinc of the powers in question, he had any objections to 
putting limitations on them. In response, “Mr. Roosevelt re in 
1.11 cd that the bill did not restrict him from standing on his 
In id, implying that such limitations were unnecessary.” 
When 
1In reporter persisted, the President said that things were 
|kinging from day to day and that the proposed legislative 
I. luilii. Jbid., p. 712. On January 13, 1941, Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
lip., itunis, wrote secretly to Admiral Kimmel at Hawaii, “we are heading 


en iiphi tor this war.” Sec below, Chap. XIV. 
9 Nrw York Times, January 18, 1941, pp. 1, 4. 
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At a press conference on January 17, President Roosevelt 
characterized as verging on the “absurd” numerous 
suggestions lor limiting the powers to be given to him by the 
bill. Some of 
| hese suggestions he discussed with the derisive raillery he 
had 
<lten displayed on such occasions. It had been said that under 
I he terms of the bill, the President could give away the 
Ameri can Navy or buy the British Navy. As to giving away 
the American Navy, he said: “The bill did not prevent the 
Presi dent of the United States from standing on his head, but 
the President did not expect to stand on his head.” As to 
buying the British Navy, he remarked that supposedly 
Congress might authorize him to buy the German Navy, too. 
“And didn’t the II porters think that this was awful cow- 
jumping-over-the- moon stuff?” Asked whether he had 
discussed the bill with a 
lipresentative of the Vatican, “Mr. Roosevelt leaned back in 
his chair and roared with laughter. Maybe he was trying to 
buy the Vatican Navy, he suggested.” 

Inking seriously the issue of limitations which the Presi- 

di ni thus dismissed with laughter, many members of Con 
i' ress on both sides of the party line insisted that several of 
Tlie powers conferred on the President by his plans were too 
*weeping; and in fact certain of the bill’s provisions were ma- 
II llally amended in this respect before it was passed. Evidently 
ni arc of this primary and practical objection to the original 
I < nd | .ease Bill, a reporter at the press conference on 
January 

| inquired whether, since the President did not intend to use 
= mu of the powers in question, he had any objections to 
pulling limitations on them. In response, “Mr. Roosevelt re in 
| iicd that the bill did not restrict him from standing on his lu 
ad, implying that such limitations were unnecessary.” When 
IIH reporter persisted, the President said that things were 
I hanging from day to day and that the proposed legislative 
pi.ml of power represented “just a precautionary measure for 
II mi inning American defense.” 9 
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in relation to the Lend-Lease Bill was the question of using 
American naval vessels to convoy supplies to Great Britain. 
On this point it had been said in various quarters that it would 
seem strange for the United States to manufacture huge quan 
tities of supplies for Great Britain, turn them over to British 
ships in American harbors, and then quietly allow German 
submarines to send them all to the bottom of the sea, instead 
of assuring delivery by convoying supply ships into British 
waters or to Iceland. Moreover, it had been contended that 
since convoying was an act of war under international law, 
a resort to that practice by the United States would inevitably 
lead to “shooting,” if not immediately to war.10 At a press 
conference on January 21, a reporter asked President Roose 
velt about his intentions with regard to convoys. The Presi 
dent replied that he “had never considered using American 
naval vessels to convoy ships bearing supplies to Great Bri 
tain.” He also said that “the suggestion was new to him and 
asked what about the Falkland Islands [in the South Atlantic], 
the Celebes [in the Dutch East Indies], or the Andamans [in 
the Bay of Bengal].” 

Another question brought up in public discussions of the 
bill pertained to the broad provision of the measure allowing 
the President to transfer equipment and materials of war to 
Great Britain. In this connection fear was expressed that he 
might transfer to foreign powers ships of war that were 
needed for the defense of the United States in the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, as he had done in 1940. This point was also 
raised at the press conference on January 21, 1941; and the 
President “de scribed as cow-jumping-over-the-moon, Old 
Mother Hub bard stuff assertions that he would transfer 
American naval ships to Britain or any other foreign power. 
He also reiterated that he had no intention of standing on his 
head.” 11 

Commenting, February 4, on a statement recently made by 
Senator Wheeler to the effect that five sixths of the American 


10. See below, p. 30, and Chap. III. 
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airplane output was going to Great Britain, the President re 
marked that, of course, one could work out all kinds of things 
with figures and these figures must be very satisfactory to the 
Reich dictator. Asked what he would do first if the Lend- 
I.case Bill passed, he responded that “he would go out into 
| lie middle of Pennsylvania Avenue and stand on his head, 
-nice that would not be prohibited.” Thereupon a reporter in 
quired: “How would that aid beleaguered democracies?” The 
T’resident’s reply was that “it would result in some public 
ity.” 12 

While the discussion of the Lend-Lease Bill was “dragging 
along” in Congress, Jesse Jones, head of the Department of 
(aunmerce and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
went before the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
and asked for the speedy passage of a bill allowing the 
Federal I lousing Administration to insure mortgages up to 
the amount ol ft 100,000,000. In the course of his testimony, 
Mr. Jones ex- 
<I.limed: “We’re in the war; at least we’re nearly in the war; 
we’re preparing for it; when you do that, you’ve got to throw 
money away.” Bethinking himself, Mr. Jones had the official 
eaenographer strike the words from the committee’s formal 
| ecord.18 But his words were given publicity by the press. 

After Mr. Jones’ blunt declaration to the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency became known, “President Roose 
velt described the statement as a lot of words that do not 
mean 
.in) thing. He said that he did not mean for his remarks to ap 
ply particularly to Mr. Jones, but to the press or anyone else 
w ho expressed himself in a similar manner.” 14 The form of 
the President’s characterization was somewhat cryptic, but it 
° J iined to deplore the use of such words as “we are in 
the war,” 
01 “nearly in it,” or “preparing for it.” Taken in connection 
w uh the numerous antiwar statements he had previously 
made, it implied that he disapproved of introducing into 
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cussions the idea that the United States was going into the 
war or preparing for it while the Lend-Lease Bill was under 
con sideration. 

Before the Lend-Lease Bill passed, a letter directed to 
Presi dent Roosevelt in the name of the League of Women 
Voters informed him that the League favored the measure but 
made some inquiries as to his intentions. Replying to this 
letter on March 5, 1941, the President said: “In 
acknowledging my ap preciation of the League’s position, I 
am glad to reiterate the assurance that the policy under which 
the measure would be operated would not be a war policy but 
the contrary.” 15 

When President Roosevelt’s public comments on the Lend- 
Lease Bill during its course through Congress are reduced to 
substantial elements respecting the foreign policy implicit in 
the measure, they amount to the following statements: 

The law did not nullify the Neutrality Act designed to 
assure the neutrality of the United States in foreign wars. 

The idea of using the United States Navy to convoy ships 
to Great Britain or Iceland had not been considered and was 
to be dismissed as irrelevant, as if beyond consideration or 
merely amusing. 

Senator Wheeler’s assertion that the lend-lease program 
would “plow under every fourth American boy” and meant 
open and complete war was “the most dastardly and unpa 
triotic thing ever said,” “the rottencst thing that has been said 
in public life in my generation.” 

Jesse Jones’ declaration that ““We’re in the war; at least we 
are nearly in it; we’re preparing for it” was a lot of words that 
did not mean anything. 

The Lend-Lease Act was to be administered not as a war 
measure but the contrary; that is, as a peace measure. 

Hence it was to be concluded or inferred that President 
Roosevelt’s public statements on this occasion were in line 
with his antiwar covenants of 1940. 


15. Commercial and Financial Chronicle, March 8, 1941, Vol. 152, p. 1517; 


THE LEND-LEASE BILL AND THE PRIMARY ISSUES RAISED IN 
CONGRESS 


Wh at powers, in fact, did the Lend-Lease Bill, as originally 
introduced “into” Congress, confer upon the President? 
Without any limitation as to time or cost or quantity or num 
ber, it authorized the President to do the following, among 
other things: (1) to designate as a beneficiary of its provisions 
any country in the world, “whose defense the President 
deems viral to the defense of the United States”; (2) to 
manufacture or otherwise procure any weapon, munition, 
aircraft, boat, or other article of defense; (3) to sell, transfer, 
exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of any such 
implements, articles of defense, and machinery or tools for 
the manufacture of the 

w..line to any government so designated by the President; (4) 
to repair, outfit, and recondition defense articles for such des 
ignated government; (5) to communicate to such government 
any defense information pertaining to such defense articles; 
and (6) to determine the terms and conditions of receipt and 
repayment by such foreign governments, or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory. 
And all these things the President could do at his pleasure 
and on his own motion, “notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law.”’ (Italics supplied.) 

So far as the specific language of the bill was concerned, 
the | ’resident could do all these things as he pleased until 
Congress aw fit to repeal the law, perhaps over his veto by a 
two-thirds vote. Nor was he required to report to Congress in 
any way an\ | lung he did under the law. Within the broad 
sweep of the || nd |.ease Bill, if passed, his own decisions 
were to be law. And as to final settlement for such aids to 
other governments designated by the President, he could 
make any arrangements whatever which he deemed 
satisfactory, that is, satisfactory to himself. 

I luring the hearings and debates on the Lend-Lease Bill in 
I eennary, February, and ea eke, many controversial 
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had direct bearings on the intentions behind the bill and the 
foreign policy which it implied—peace or war: 
By whom was the Lend-Lease Bill conceived and drafted? 
Are the ships carrying munitions to the beneficiaries to be 
convoyed by American naval vessels or left to the mercies of 
the swarming Axis submarines? 

If these ships are to be convoyed by American naval 
vessels, is not this convoying itself an act of war on the part 
of the United States? 

Is the bill really calculated to fulfill the Administration’s 
pledges on maintaining neutrality and keeping the country 
out of war or is it to be regarded as authorizing the President 
to set out boldly on the road to war? 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE BILL 


Who drafted the bill? On this question, immediately asked in 
Congress and outside, neither the President nor anybody 
authorized to speak for him furnished to the American public 
any definite information. 

In his note to his message of January 6, 1941, as reprinted 
in his Public Papers, 1940 Volume, the President gave no 
clue as to the origins of the measure; he merely said: 
“Pursuant to these recommendations [in his message], the 
‘Lend-Lease Bill’ was introduced into Congress on January 10, 
1941.” Secretary Hull was equally cryptic. In the State 
Department’s volume Peace and War: United States Foreign 
Policy, 1931-194.1 (July, 1943, ed., p. 100) it is simply 
stated: “Early in January 1941 there was introduced in 
Congress a bill to enable the Government to furnish aid to 
nations whose defense was deemed by the President to be 
vital to the defense of the United States.” 

At hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Af 
fairs and before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and during the debates in the House and Senate, a persistent 
search was made for the author or authors of the Lend-Lease 
Bill who could assume responsibility for its terms and explain 
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| he purpose of the project in general and the purposes of its 
several provisions in detail. But from the beginning to the 
end, from the day the bill was presented to Congress until it 
was finally passed, this search was fruitless. The 
Administration leaders who introduced the bill in the House 
and in the Senate assumed responsibility for introducing it, 
and undertook to expound it as they understood it. Yet even 
they were unable, or unwilling, to name the author or 
authors of the bill, so 

| hat the designer or designers of the measure could be ques- 
lioned as to the meaning which he or they alone knew and 
intended, as the bill was drafted, section by section and line 
by line. 

From the documents, official papers, and congressional 
speeches pertaining to the origin and passage of the bill a vol 
ume could be written on the search for the authorship, general 
purposes, and specific intentions of the measure. But as far 
as the hearings of the House Committee and the debates of 
| he House were concerned, the situation was described on 
the basis of documentation by Representative Karl E. Mundt, 
of South Dakota, on February 4, 1941. While it is true that 
Mr. Mundt was speaking as a Republican and introduced 
critical observations of his own, he had records to support 
him when he said that Secretary Hull, Secretary Morgenthau, 
Secretary St imson, and Secretary Knox disclaimed personal 
responsibil ity for the authorship of the Lend-Lease Bill. 

Although some of Mr. Mundt’s animadversions may be 
dis counted on grounds of opposition partisanship, the views 
he expressed represented opinions widely held in the House 
and, therefore, with justification deserve quotation at 
length: 


Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with a very strange and a 
very unique situation—a situation in which the Secretary of 
State, Mr. I lull, charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining the peaceful neutral relations of America, refuses 
to admit that he had anything i do with drafting the 
legislation now before us. We are con- | routed with a 
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if he can, disclaims any authorship of the bill. Stranger than 
that, we are confronted with a situation in which the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, a man certainly who by his 
belligerent advocacy of quick and vigorous steps, shorter and 
shorter of war, marks him as a man who would not disclaim 
any responsibility in this respect, the Secretary of War 
charged with defending these United States, a Secretary of 
War who must operate under a bill labeled “for purposes of 
national defense” repeatedly states he had nothing to do with 
drafting the bill. He said he did not see it until its draft was 
completed—and so it goes, Secretary after Secretary testified 
in that fashion. 

It may be that those portions of the bill which say “for 
other purposes” have some well-known consultants who 
helped draft the bill; but insofar as the other portions of the 
bill at least are con cerned, and insofar as its national-defense 
purposes are concerned, we find this strange piece of 
legislation disclaimed by the Secre taries of the President’s 
Cabinet. We find this piece of legislation— surreptitiously 
conceived, individually disclaimed, of unknown parentage— 
placed before us, like a baby in a basket on our door step, and 
we are asked to adopt it. 

I think it is mighty important, Mr. Chairman, that we pause 
to wonder a bit why this legislation, containing so many 
powers that the President says he did not ask for and that the 
President did not want, was drawn in such a unique manner, 
because it is kind of stimulating to contemplate what person 
or what power put into this bill those undesired and 
undesirable powers, since they are definitely found in the 
legislation. We are asked to violate all pre tenses of 
neutrality; we are asked to disregard the remaining ves tiges 
of international law; and the Secretary of State, charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining our peaceful relations, disclaims 
authorship. 

I have said that this bill is a very important piece of 
legislation and that it was conceived in a most unique 
manner. I think that the vast delegation of powers taking place 
in this bill, enormous as they are, probably are equaled and 
excelled only by the anonymity of their enormity. I think it is 
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questions as they possibly can concerning whether or not the 
bill is wise. 

If bill is designed primarily, as I am afraid it is, for “the 

other 
purposes” aspect of this act, this evasiveness is understandable; 
but 
ll | he bill is devised primarily for the national-defense purposes of 
| his act, it seems to be uncommon strange that those charged 
with administering it should disclaim any responsibility for 
initiating 
| his particular legislation. 16 

Ihe search conducted by United States Senators for the 
am hot or authors who could explain the purpose and 
meaning ol | he Lend-Lease Bill was no more successful. 
When Sec ret ary Hull came before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations he refused to discuss certain vital matters 
except in 
< Jiucra, under the seal of secrecy. In his testimony before the 
Ihmse Committee in charge of the bill, he had referred to it 
js “a Treasury bill,” and when he appeared before the Senate 
(aimmittee he declined or “preferred” not to discuss the mat 
ter of authorship.17 

When asked by Senator LaFollctte whether there was 
someone who could give the Senate Committee a broad out 
line of the powers intended to be conferred by the bill, Sec- 
ii | ary Morgenthau answered “No.” Under further question 
ing, Mr. Morgenthau disclaimed ability to deal with any save 
the financial aspects of the measure, and gave only a general 
account of its history. At his first appearance before the Sen 
in Committee on January 28, 1941, Mr. Morgenthau made 
lhe following statements: 


'm(‘vcral weeks ago the President asked me to come over to 
his 

‘itlice after he had had a talk with the Speaker of the House, and 
he asked that the Treasury get into touch with the Speaker, who, 
in mtn, would put us into touch with Mr. Beaman 
[Congressional draftsman], . . . 
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the bill I think is incorrect, because I attended at least a half- 
dozen conferences with the Democratic leaders both in [the] 
Senate and the House, and last night with the minority 
leaders. 

I might point out that at no time has any meeting taken 
place in my office. They have always been either at the 
White House or at the State Department. . .. 


Senator Johnson of California. So you cannot tell us the 
gene 
sis of the bill or who was the principal scrivener who wrote it. 

Mr. Morgenthau . That is correct. I think it was a product 
of 
many brains.18 


Further inquiries failed to disclose any person prepared, by 
knowledge of the bill’s origin and purposes, to explain its 
provisions. At length, Senator Alben Barkley declared that he 
was the sponsor of the bill in the Senate and prepared to 
explain it as best he could and as he understood it. Thereupon 
Senator Bennett Clark made the following proposition: 


That that portion of the Secretary of State’s remarks before 
the House committee on foreign affairs, in which he said this 
was the Treasury, and also the remarks of the Secretary of the 
Treasury this morning, in which he said it was not the 
Treasury, and also the remarks of the distinguished Senator, 
and I hope the next Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, Mr. Byrnes, in which he said it was Congress, be 
printed together as an exhibit to the Senator’s testimony.19 


To this proposition, Senator Barkley replied: 


I certainly have no objection to that. I wish merely to state 
that regardless of who wrote the bill, whether it was written 
by a taxi cab driver or the Attorney General of the United 
States, the language speaks for itself. It is plain enough for 
anybody to under stand, it seems to me, regardless of who 
had anything to do with the writing of this bill.20 


As the House and Senate Committee hearings and the de 
bates on the bill in Congress revealed again and again, 
Senator 
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I'li | Icy and his colleagues who sponsored the bill did not in 
li< | find the language of the measure plain enough for every 
body to understand. On the contrary they were often unable 
to answer accurately questions as to the meaning of the bill 
in ’cneral or specific clauses of the bill; and any person 
willing |'* .pend several months comparing the explanations 
offered by 
| In sponsors of the bill with the actions of the President 
under ili<x lull can discover numerous discrepancies 
between what u is said about the meaning of the bill and 
what was done under its authority.21 

I lowever, amid the disputes about the authorship and pur- 
p'l.1 and meaning of the bill, Secretary Morgenthau made 
11linn points “plain enough for anybody to understand,” 
iicnif, as Senator Barkley remarked, the bill “was written by 
| | | sic.ib driver.” The first point was that “several weeks” 
be- Inre January 28, 1941, apparently in December, or 
perhaps November, 1940, President Roosevelt was talking 
with the ‘pi akcr of the House of Representatives about the 
proposed bill and he called Secretary Adorgenthau to the 
White House bn a c<inference on the measure. Secretary 
Morgenthau’s sec- 
a -nd p< tint was that meetings of persons concerned in 
preparing 
| lie lull were “always” held “either at the White House or at 
ilk Stale Department.” Yet the President refrained from as- 


I11111111; authorship of the bill and from explaining it by 
means 
° J a special message to Congress when the bill was 


introduced In Alt. McCormack, the Democratic majority 
leader in the I louse and by Mr. Barkley, the Democratic 
majority leader m the Senate. 

So much for Secretary Morgenthau’s information to Con 
cn ..and the public in January, 1941, when the Lend-Lease 
Bill was pending. But about six years later, Mr. Morgenthau 
told n hat purported to be the truth about the genesis of the 
lull m Collier's for October 18, 1947. There he printed an 
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from Mr. Churchill to President Roosevelt, dated Decem 
ber 7, 1940, proposing a form of American aid to Great Brit 
ain free from what President Roosevelt called “the dollar 
sign.” There Mr. Morgenthau stated that President Roosevelt 
approved and developed Mr. Churchill’s idea and that “the 
Lend-Lease bill was born” in the White House, December 30, 
1940, at a conference attended by the President, Mr. Mor 
genthau, and Arthur Purvis, head of the British-French pur 
chasing commission. The hour of the “birth” was about noon 
that day. According to Mr. Morgenthau’s account in 1947, 
the Lend-Lease Bill was drafted on January 2, 1941, by “Ed 
Foley, my crack general counsel, and his bright assistant, 
Oscar Cox,” and some changes were later made by them on 
suggestions from other departments. The bill so drawn was 
approved by Secretaries Hull, Stimson, and Knox. Mr. Mor 
genthau also related in Collier's in 1947, that there was op 
position to the bill on the part of subordinates in the State De 
partment and printed a colloquy between Secretary Knox and 
himself in 1941 as follows: Secretary Knox, “Let’s organize 
a hanging bee over there someday and hang the ones that you 
and I pick out.” Mr. Morgenthau, “We won’t leave many 
people over there.” 


THE QUESTION OF CONVOYING MERCHANT SHIPS 22 


Among the arguments brought up against the Lend-Lease 
Bill was the contention that it would be folly for the United 
States to send billions of dollars worth of munitions on the 
way to Great Britain only to be sunk by German submarines, 
that the American Navy would be used to convoy or protect 
such shipments, and that this convoying of merchant ships 
loaded with munitions across the Atlantic would be an act of 
hostility or aggression—an act of war on the part of the 
United States. This matter was brought to the attention of 
Secretary Knox during the hearings on the Lend-Lease Bill. 
Senator Nye said to him: “You stand very much opposed to 
the idea of convoy- 
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mg merchantmen across the Atlantic?” Secretary Knox re 
plied: “Yes.” To the question: “You look upon it as an act 
of war?” Secretary Knox responded: “Yes.” But in answer to 
other questions, the Secretary said that, if the President or 
dered a convoy, he would obey the orders as a subordinate of 
the Commander in Chief.23 In other words, Secretary Knox 
was prepared to commit an act of war against Germany in 
obedience to the President’s orders. 

Although Secretary Knox, head of the Navy Department, 

whose business it would be to convoy merchant ships bearing 
munitions across the seas if this policy was decided upon, 
la pressed opposition to convoying and declared it to be 
an ad of war in itself, Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, took a 
different view. At the Senate Committee hearings, he was 
<piot cd as declaring himself in favor of sending munitions to 
<.| cat Britain “if necessary in our own ships and under con 
voy.” 21 He was not sure whether convoying would actually 
put t he United States into the war. On the basis of the 
Kellogg Pad of 1928 and some resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the International Law Association at Budapest in 
1934, Sec- itiary Stimson claimed that everything 
authorized by the I <ml | .case Bill was justifiable “by 
international law itself, 
r. that international law has been interpreted in the light of a 
ini 11 treaty which this country initiated.” The governments 
which had signed the Kellogg Pact in 1928 had not recog 
nized or accepted the interpretation of international law put 
bn \\ .nd by professors at Budapest in 1934, but, in Mr. Stim- 
oli |. opinion, neither convoying nor anything else authorized 
ll\ 1 lie I ,end-1 .case Bill would constitute an act of war or 
vio- In< international law. 

What were Administration supporters in Congress to do in 
1 Iw. dilemma? Opponents of the bill demanded an 
amendment 
pi oh du | ing the use of convoys on the ground that, as 
Secretary 
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Knox had said, it would constitute “an act of war.” If, the 
critics asked in substance of the majority, you want to avoid 
war, as you claim, and convoying is an act of war, why not 
add a safeguard in the interest of peace by incorporating in 
the bill a provision to that effect? Over this pointed question 
a sharp contest was waged, partly in public and partly behind 
the scenes. Counterquestions were raised by sponsors of the 
measure: Has Congress the power under the Constitution to 
forbid the President as Commander in Chief to employ the 
Navy for convoying purposes, even though convoying is gen 
erally regarded as an act of war? Shall we strike down with 
one hand all we grant with the other? Why pass the bill if we 
nullify it by a destructive prohibition? 

Entangled in logical and moral difficulties, advocates of 
the bill in Congress evolved a formula that appeared to be in 
line with the idea of keeping the United States out of war by 
aiding the enemies of the Axis Powers. The formula took the 
shape of two paragraphs which were added to the original bill 
as amendments. These paragraphs read: “(d) Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize or to permit the authoriza 
tion of convoying by naval vessels of the United States, (e) 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of the entry of any American vessel 
into a combat area in violation of section 3 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939.” 

The language of these amendments was apparently 
explicit. Nothing in the act was to be construed by the 
President as authorizing or permitting the use of convoys or 
as authorizing him to send American vessels into combat 
areas. Nor was there in existing legislation any provision 
authorizing him to take such actions in the circumstances 
contemplated by the Lend- Lease Act. Furthermore, such 
actions were, to all appear ances, explicitly forbidden by 
another amendment attached to the original bill, namely, 
Section 10. It read: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 


change existing law relating to the use of the land and naval 
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in so far as such use relates to the manufacture, procurement, 
uni repair of defense articles, the communication of informa 
tion, and other noncombatant purposes enumerated in this 
Act.” (Italics supplied.) 
In other words, Congress declared that the Lend-Lease 

I aw conferred on the President no power whatever to use 

lie armed forces for combatant purposes, that in executing 

the law he could not order the armed forces to commit acts of 
\\.11. This provision was designed to meet the charge made 
by many Democrats and Republicans that otherwise 
President Roosevelt could treat the measure as authorizing 
him to wage in undeclared war under color of “aiding the 
Allies.” Indeed, it is doubtful whether Congress would have 
passed the bill if provisions against convoying and 
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committing “combatant,” "1 lighting, acts had not been 


| ARCHES FOR THE MEANING OF THE BILL AT HEARINGS 
OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


| ms public statements before the House and Senate Com 
mittees in charge of the Lend-Lease Bill, Secretary Hull took 
d< linitc line. He represented the bill as based on the principle 
11.11 the United States should give immediate aid to Great 
1-1 11.1111 “and other victims of attack” in the interest of self- 
d( (use for the United States. The keynote of his persistent 
11 am Il] icnt was “defense”—the bill provided the machinery 
for tin effective use of our resources “in our own self- 
defense.” 25I hr. formula he recited again and again. If he 
regarded the mi isnrc as constituting an act of war or as 
leading inexorably tn" .1| on the part of the United States, he 
gave no indication 
. ‘| that opinion in his published testimony. 

Speaking as head of the Department of the Navy, Secretary 
Isnos sought to convince the members of the House Com 
mune that the Lend-Lease Bill was a necessary measure of 
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national defense, intended to gain time in which to make mili 
tary and naval preparations to maintain the “essential 
interests” of the American people “throughout the world’’: 


To keep our land secure we must prevent the establishment of 
strong aggressive military power in any part of the New 
World. We can keep non-American military power out of our 
hemisphere only through being able to control the seas that 
surround our shores. Once we lose the power to control even 
a part of those seas, inevitably the wars of Europe and Asia 
will be transferred to the Americas. 

We need time to build ships and to train their crews. We 
need time to build our outlying bases so that we can operate 
our fleets as a screen for our continent. We need time to train 
our armies, to ac cumulate war stores, to gear our industry for 
defense. 

Only Great Britain and its fleet can give us that time. And 
they need our help to survive. 

If we fully organize the mental and material resources of 
the American people, we can give Britain that help and 
simultaneously can build a strong military defense for 
ourselves. The cost to us in money, effort and sacrifice will 
be great—but that cost will be far greater even in the 
immediate future, should we now stand aside and let Britain 
fall. 

We are a strong Nation, though our military strength is still 
largely potential. I believe that the American people have 
what it takes in character, courage and wisdom to guard this 
country and to guard this hemisphere. But to keep from 
engaging in a desperate struggle in American territory, they 
need time to make ready their arms. They can get time to 
make ready, and can maintain their es sential interests 
throughout the world, only so long as Britain and its fleet 
survive. With our unstinted help, I firmly believe that Britain 
cannot be defeated. 

We will act in our best national interests, therefore, if, 
while increasing our naval power as fast as we can, we provide 
the British Commonwealth with the means that will bring her 
through this tragic crisis.26 


In his testimonv before the House Committee. Secretarv 
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I Ic stood firmly by the bill exactly as it was written, laid 
stress 

011 defense, opposed limiting amendments, and categorically 
denied that, in case the aid given to Great Britain and China 
I|I led to sustain them in Europe and Asia, the consequence of 

| lie Lend-Lease Bill, if enacted into law, would necessarily 
be the sending of American manpower to fight in Europe and 
Asia. The following passages from the Hearings before the 
I louse Committee give his views on the bill as a “peace” 
meas ure and on efforts to calculate the probable 
consequences of 

| lie actions to be taken under it, if duly passed: 


Mr. Fish: ... have you any objection if the Congress inserts a 
provision in the bill prohibiting the President from giving 
away 
.my part of the Navy? 

Mr. Stimson : For myself I submit that question is one 

which 
should be asked of the Secretary of the Navy. But on the 
knowl- 
eli+<t hat | have of the situation I should object to it, because I can 
well conceive that a portion, or some of the Navy, might be 
trans- 1111 <m<! under conditions that might be very advantageous 
to meet Isituation that might develop. . . .2T 

Mr. Fish: Is not our outer defense our Navy? Has not the Con 1' 
11 .. appropriated for a two-ocean Navy? 

S1i hilary Stimson: No sir; only in one sense. Our first line of 
7 I'l' ir.r is our diplomacy, if you will permit me to say 
it, by which in 11 y to keep as many enemies away from us, 
and to get as many I! lends on our side as we can throughout the 
whole world. Then 
l . Navy is another line, and the line of bases is another line. 
The 
\ 1niy is | he last line to be used, the continental Army, in a 
situation " Ini h will never occur, I hope; namely, when an 
enemy has got ns loot on our soil and is ready to do to us what 
the Germans did in tin 11 mill lies of Europe last spring. 
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Secreta Stimson : I do not see any question there. I heard 
statement of Mr. Fish’s 

Mr. Fis h: I will ask you point blank if Great Britain is our first 
line of defense, are you in favor of going to 

Sec retaryStimson : I am in favor of assisting Great Britain 
maintain her fleet. I am in favor of that. At present, she, being 
war, is providing for the defense of the North Atlantic, and 
we 
are vitally interested in that defense. 

Mr. Fish: Is it not rather cowardly of us, if England is fighting 
our battle, not to go into the war? 

Sec retaryStimson : I am not going to pursue this line of 

argu 
ment. We are not concerned with it in this bill.. .28 

Mr. Tinkh am : May I ask you if that is your fixed opinion, 
that there should not be put into this bill a clause which 
would forbid our warships going into belligerent waters? 

Secretary Stimson: Yes; that is my opinion, most 
certainly. 

No one can foresee what situations might arise that will make 
it most essential, in the light of our defense—not offense—for 
our country to send its warships into what you call belligerent 
waters. Mr. Tin kh am : May I ask you under what conditions, 
as you conceive them, we should send warships into 
belligerent waters 

without that being an offensive action? 

Sec retary Stimson : Well, I do not think I care to indulge 
in speculation. That is too broad a field. But I say the thing 
might happen. I do not believe that this country should in any 
circum stances tie its hands behind its back. 

Mr. Tin kham: Even to keep out war? 

Sec retary Stimson : I think it would be perhaps one of the 
surest ways of getting into war, or, at any rate, of getting into 
a position where we could be safely attacked, and attacked 
under disadvantages. .. . 

Mr. Tinkh am : You are in favor of the United States 

remaining 
at peace, if possible, are you not? 
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Secretar Stimson: Let me say first that nothing in this bill 
touches upon that question at all....29 

Mr. Tinkham: . . . May I put the question in this way, Mr. 
Secretary: If, under this bill, our resources are put behind 
and behind China, which means in Europe and in Asia, and 
they arc not sufficient, and China seems to be falling and 
England seems to be falling, is it not inherent, once having 
committed ourselves with all our resources, to send our 
manpower in order to maintain our dignity and our position? 

Sec retary Stimson :I do not see that it would be from any 

th ing now before me at all a consequence that would 
necessarily I ollow from that. I think, on the contrary, it is the 
best bet we can make to save us from sending our manpower. 

That is my view. I may be mistaken. But I am very strongly 

and clearly of that view. Mr. Tink ham :I take exactly the 
opposite position, Mr. Secre tary. Now, if there is nothing in 
the bill to prohibit cargo convoys, would you object to having 
an amendment in the bill which for bade convoys by the 
American Navy to Great Britain or to other 

countries? 

Sec ret ary Stimson : I think the bill should stand as it does. 

Mr. Tink ham: In other words, you object to any such limi 
tation? 

Sec retary Stimson : I prefer the bill as it is, on the same 
princi ple that I said before. I think this Government of ours, 
the United '>iales, should not tie its hands, or even its finger, 
in the face of the emergency that exists now; and all of these 
little things are in the nature of shackles which you would 
have put on this Nation in a rival emergency. No one can 
foresee whether or not that might not be very dangerous to it in 
an unforeseen emergency.30 


Among the other expositions of the Lend-Lease Bill before 
1 lie 1 louse Committee that of William C. Bullitt was 
regarded 
r. having especial significance. Mr. Bullitt had been the 
Ameri- ian Ambassador at Paris during the fall of France and 


had made speeches which, as reported in the press, sounded 
Viten A 
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States, by aiding Great Britain, and to prepare against a prob 
able invasion of this hemisphere that would menace 
American liberties. Mr. Bullitt said: 


We are not prepared today to meet an attack by the 
totalitarian states that are leagued against us. We must buy 
time in which to prepare. 

We can buy that time only by making certain that the 
British fleet will continue to hold the totalitarian forces in 
Europe while our fleet watches in the Pacific. . . . 

Should the British Navy be eliminated and should the 
Panama Canal be blocked before we are prepared, invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere would be almost certain. It is 
entirely certain that the shipbuilding facilities in the hands of 
the totalitarian dictators would be at least four times as great 
as our shipbuilding facili ties. ... We should have to organize 
our American life on a military basis from top to bottom and 
maintain it on a military basis throughout years of misery and 
years of totalitarian propaganda directed against our 
democratic form of government. How long, under those 
conditions, we could maintain the liberties that have been the 
birthright of every American since the birth of our Nation, no 
man knows. 

These would be to us the consequences of British defeat. 
We must, therefore, for our own self-preservation, try to see 
to it that Great Britain is not defeated. 

We are determined not to be drawn into this war. We leave 
out of discussion, therefore, the policy of going to war, 
although we know that the most certain way to insure against 
risk of British de feat would be for us to go to war. We set 
two limits on our support of Great Britain: First, we will not 
declare war; second, we will not ourselves initiate military or 
naval hostilities. 

We can diminish the danger to ourselves only by supplying 
promptly to the British and the other states that are now 
holding the totalitarian war machines away from our shores 
every material, munition and arm that they need. 31 

Mr . Johnson : The charge has been made by some of the op 
ponents of this bill that it is a war bill, that it is a bill designed 
to get us into war. I would like to have your opinion on that. 


Me Ru tlitt ¢- In my anininn the hill will nrawide meanc far 
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effectively aiding Great Britain. There is only one result of 
this war that can make certain that we will come into the war, 
which is that Great Britain shall be beaten, because if Great 
Britain is beaten, we will be attacked in this hemisphere—not 
probably first directly by an attack on us, but by a movement 
through South America... .. 

Mr. John so n: Do you believe, then, that this bill, instead of 
being designed to get us into war, would be calculated, if it 
passes, to aid England and prevent its fall, and therefore keep 
the war out of America? 

Mr. Bullitt : I believe exactly that. . . ,32 


Opponents of the Lend-Lease Bill before the House Com 
mittee, whatever their differences of opinion as to details of 
the project, were agreed on one thing: This is a war bill which 
grants to the President almost dictatorial power over the hu 
man and material resources of the United States and will, if 
enacted, lead inevitably to participation in the war on a world 
scale. Colonel Charles Lindbergh declared it to be “a major 
step to getting us into war.” 33 Norman Thomas maintained 
that it would eventuate in a “total war on two oceans and five 
continents; a war likely to result in stalemate; perhaps in such 
a breakup of western civilization, that Stalin, with his vast 
armies and loyal Communist followers, will be the vic tor. 
... Mr. Thomas charged President Roosevelt with wanting 
to take a gamble with the lives and destinies of the American 
people, or “to put us in war gradually, knowing that we would 
refuse to go into it all at once.” 34 Dr. Brooks Emeny 
characterized the bill as “definitely a step in the direction of 
war,” and stated that he would oppose the bill “until it has 
become apparent that the American people are fully aware 
that the probabilities are that the bill as proposed is nor a 
measure short of war.” 35 

Insofar as the central issue at stake in the Lend-Lease Bill 
was concerned—peace or war for the United States—the 
testi- 

32. Ibid., pp. 594 f. 
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34. Ibid., p. 320. 
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mony before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
prac tically duplicated that offered to the House Committee, 
except that the emphasis on the pacific intentions of the bill 
was, if anything, more positive in tone. What Secretary Hull 
said to the Senate Committee at a secret hearing remains 
unknown, but at the public hearing he offered the statement 
he had presented to the House Committee.38 

When asked at the House hearings whether the bill, if 
passed, was likely to get the country into the war, Secretary 
Hull said that for a long time he had agreed with countries 
that relied primarily on neutrality as a way of keeping out of 
trouble, but as things developed he had reached the 
conclusion that “the surest way to keep out of trouble [is] to 
prevent an invasion of this hemisphere. ... I think that is the 
safest course. I want you to know that in my view there is 
danger in any direction.” 3376In short, Secretary Hull refused 
to accept the view that the bill marked a sure step on the road 
to war; while granting that there was danger in any course, he 
repeat edly emphasized defense of the United States in this 
hemi sphere. 

The Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, stated to the 
Senate Committee that through the Lend-Lease Bill the 
United States was buying time to prepare for its own security 
and buying this time from “the only nation that can sell it,” 
Great Britain. Yet, in response to a question from Senator 
LaFollette about the possibility of getting into war, Secretary 
Stimson said: “As Secretary of War, I became a subordinate 
of the President and was directed to follow out his policies, 
and those policies, as I understand them, have always been, 
as shown by many, many occasions, a desire, if possible—if 
possible—to ef fect the safety of this country without 
becoming involved in any warlike or forcible or military 
measures. Now, so long as I remain his Secretary of War I 
shall endeavor loyally to fol low out his policies. .. .” Still 
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to Mr. Stimson: “So that this is a method toward the peace of 
this country and not a step toward getting this country into 
war?” Mr. Stimson replied: . . it is about the last call for 
lunch on that kind of procedure. This is an effort to do just 
as you say—to carry out, by nonviolent methods, the protec 
tion of our own country through aid to Great Britain. It may 
be the last.” 38 

The testimony of Secretary Knox was plainly and indis 
putably in favor of neutrality, peace, and keeping out of the 
European war. In 1940 Mr. Knox had declared: “With the 
wisdom that comes from experience, we know that the 
phrases, ‘a war to preserve democracy, or ‘a war to end all 
wars were afterthoughts—thetorical incitements to our war 
spirit. We will not fall for this form of incitement so readily 
again. ... We must keep out of this war. ... We must keep 
out. It finds expression in the columns of the newspapers, on 
the air, and from the rostrum. This cry knows no 
partisanship.” 39 

In his testimony before the Senate Committee on July 10, 
1940, when ratification of his appointment as Secretary of 
the Navy in President Roosevelt’s Administration was under 
consideration, Mr. Knox had declared that he “would not 
favor sending any of our boys to Europe under any circum 
stances in the present crisis.” Mr. Knox added that “my po 
sition has consistently been from the first that we ought to aid 
them [Great Britain and her allies] in a moral and economic 
way, never in manpower.” Asked whether, if the moral and 
economic way was not sufficient for them to win, he “would 
feel that we should go the rest of the way,” Mr. Knox had 
said simply, “No.” The questioner had repeated: “You do 
not?” Mr. Knox had again replied: “No.” 40 

When on January 31, 1941, Mr. Knox, as Secretary of the 
Navy came before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re 
lations to support the Lend-Lease Bill, he testified that his 
mind had not changed with respect to keeping “our sons out 
of the 
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European war.” He said that we should have to fight in case 
the vital interests of the United States were at stake, but that 
“this I conceive to be the only way that we can preserve our 
selves from that necessity—to help Britain. That is the only 
way that I can see to save our boys from going to war.” 41 

Although Secretary Morgenthau declined to comment on 
the proposition that it might be necessary to go beyond finan 
cial and material aid to Great Britain, he stated at one point in 
the Senate hearings: “My chief interest in this bill is to gain 
us time to get ready so that we will be strong enough so that 
nobody would dare jump on us. The best way I know to gain 
time is to keep England fighting. Now, I am interested in our 
own security, first, last, and foremost.” At another point in 
the Senate hearings, this colloquy occurred: 


Senator Johnson of California . Now there is just one thing 
that I want, and that is to keep this country out of war. 
SecretaryMorgenthau . You and me both. 


Senator Johnson....Do you, too? 
Secretary Morgenthau . Most fervently. 
Sen ator Johnson .... Well, I will shake hands across the 


table, because there are a great many people in this audience 
and in this city and in this country at present who want 
nothing better than to stick us into some war and with all of 
its bloody conse quences. 
SecretaryMorgenthau . No; it is my most fervent prayer 
that 
we Stay at peace. 
a 1 Ta WW7A11) 2228 2-211 221A Ld 4 nthe. AD 
None of the Administration’s officials who spoke for the 
Lend-Lease Bill at the committee hearings of the House or 
Senate and none of the private citizens who favored it took 
the position that the bill was intended to be an act of war or a 
deliberate step on the road to war. A few supporting speakers 
at the hearings admitted that actions under it might eventuate 
in war or that, if it proved to be insufficient to save Great 
Britain, war might follow. But as against opponents of the bill 
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who repeatedly called it an act of war or an act leading to 
war, advocates of the measure usually went on record to the 
con trary. To summarize hundreds of passages in a single 
formula justified by the expressions used, the 
Administration’s case for the bill was this: It is a law that will 
provide additional security for the United States and keep the 
country out of war or at all events it is the best hope of 
security and noninvolvement for the United States. 

It is impossible to discover by a minute examination of the 
questions they asked and the statements they made during the 
hearings just what the majority of the Democratic Senators 
who supported the Lend-Lease Bill actually thought of its 
nature or of the consequences that would flow from the ac 
tions taken by President Roosevelt in carrying out the powers 
granted to him. Did they regard it as primarily a peace meas 
ure? Did they think that the risks of war, which some of them 
admitted, were so slight as to be negligible? 

In respect of such questions some of the Democratic Sen 
ators openly expressed definite opinions. For example, 
Senator Walter George, chairman of the Senate Committee, 
used pre cise language when he said to General Robert Wood, 
National Chairman of the America First Committee: “I can 
assure you that I no more want to see this country in war than 
you do, and I agree with your statement that the vast majority 
of our peo ple do not want to go to war, and so long as they 
keep that state of mind we will not go to war.” 43 

On the other hand, it is not clear just what conception of 
| he business in hand Senator Alben Barkley had in mind, for 
instance, when he questioned Dr. James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard University, who had earlier declared that “this 
is in essence a religious war—a war to my mind between 
good and evil.” When his turn came to examine the witness, 
Sen ator Barkley asked: 


Dr. Conant, while it is true so far as I am able to recall histor 
ically there has never been precisely the same situation 
existing in t he world during any war or at the conclusion of 
any war which 
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now exists in Europe and throughout the world, looking at the 
matter from a historical standpoint, do you recall any incident 
or any occasion in history when there has been a just negotiated 
peace as a result of overwhelming conquest by either side in a 
war having conquest or any other particular purpose as its 
basis? 


Evidently somewhat puzzled by the Senator’s inquiry, 
Dr. 
Conant replied: 


I think those words are very difficult to define, Senator, and 
my knowledge of history is by no means competent to handle 
that in the broad range of affairs. But I have the distinct 
impression that if you and I had been living, let us say, in 
England, in the eighteen hundreds, the defeat of Napoleon, 
while I do not think it is of the order of magnitude as the 
present struggle, would have eventuated in a much better peace, 
from the point of view of England and [than] the success of 
Napoleon. 


Pursuing this line, Senator Barkley then inquired whether 
Germany had not imposed peace on France in 1871 and 
whether that did not usually happen when there was a one 
sided victory in war. Dr. Conant replied in the affirmative 
and Senator Barkley thereupon closed the colloquy.44 

Opponents of the Lend-Lease Bill who appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations likewise dupli 
cated the general argument against the proposal that had been 
advanced before the House Committee. Their case may be 
concisely stated as follows: This is a war measure; it will 
con fer upon the President practically unlimited power to 
wage undeclared wars wherever and whenever he chooses; it 
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THE LEND-LEASE BILL EXPOUNDED IN CONGRESS AS A MEASURE 
FOR DEFENSE AND PEACE 


Dur ing the debates in the Flousc of Representatives and the 
Senate, supporters of the Lend-Lease Bill repeatedly based 
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their case on the ground that it was a measure calculated to 
provide defense and peace for the United States. Several 
speakers admitted that there were risks of war in such action; 
and the proposition was given many turns and qualifications; 
but the following extracts from the debates on the bill at 
various stages indicate the general nature of the argument on 
this side. 

Representative John W. McCormack, Democrat of Massa 
chusetts: 


The present bill is a peace measure for our people. It is based 
on the necessity for our own self-defense, and our country has 
a right—and it is our duty to do so when danger exists—to 
provide for our self-defense, international law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The real warmongers are those who oppose 
ac tion, and in their blind opposition are attempting to divide 
our people. This is no time for division. This is the time for 
unity. Division at this time will result in harm. It might result 
in destruc tion. . .. 

Suppose, in the papers of tomorrow or later on, the people 
of America should read of the defeat of Britain, what do you 
suppose will be their feeling? Will it be one of calmness, of 
safety and security, or will it be one of alarm, one with the 
feeling of fear, or impending danger? Would not their 
feelings be properly summed up in the words “we are next?” 
That is the reason why this is a defense measure and a peace 
measure so that “we will not be next.” 

It is amazing to me how many people think in terms of 
keeping our country out of war. Every one of us by nature and 
at heart is a pacifist. I do not want to resort to violence. ... 
We do not want trouble. We do not want war. Our inclination 
is to run away, to do everything we can to avert it. But 
sometimes the law of self preservation stares us in the face as 
individuals and the same law of preservation at times stares a 
nation in the face. In the face of a greater danger—destruction 
in all probability—we are compelled then to react in a contrary 
direction to what our natural instincts prompt us to do. That is 
why there are two aspects involved, one of which is to keep 
our country out of war—that is the easiest thing we have to 
do. All we have to do is nothing, but if we do nothing, docs 
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from our shores later? In order to keep our country out of 
war, as I see it, in the face of the imminent danger that 
confronts us, to prevent that danger from becoming actual we 
have to take affirmative steps of some kind to prevent the 
war later coming to our shores. 

The purpose of the pending bill is to keep our country out 
of war, and to keep war from coming to our shores later on. 
That can only be done by preventing an Axis victory. It is 
unfortunate that the present world situation exists that 
requires us to consider legislation of this kind. That condition 
was not brought about by us, but it exists just the same... . 

The argument has also been advanced that this bill will 
lead us into war. I cannot agree with that view. It is my 
opinion that this bill is the safest course that we can take to 
keep us out of war and to lessen the chances of war coming 
to our shores later on. 

No matter what course we take, inaction or action as 
proposed in the pending bill, certain risks are involved. The 
question in this respect is whether by inaction we take a 
greater risk than we will take by proper judgment and action 
that we deem necessary for our welfare. . . .4S 


Representative Luther Johnson, Democrat of Texas: 


Of course, no one can tell whether or not we are going to 
be involved in war in the future. In this changing world, with 
conditions changing overnight, it is a mere guess as to what 
will or will not happen. 

I assert that there is nothing in this bill by which Congress 

sur 
renders its war-making powers. 

I am as much opposed to war as any opponent of this bill, but 
we are dealing with realities. . . . Hitler, as head of the Axis 
Powers, will likely declare war whenever in his judgment it is 
best for him to do so, and nothing that we have done in the past, 
or what we propose to do under this bill, will affect his decision. 

. In my judgment, there is nothing in this bill which will 
hasten 
or accentuate our involvement in war. .. . 

This bill will do what is needed now by England, and we 
say it is a peace measure. Why? Because if England falls we 


know that we will likely he invalwed in war hath fram the 
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Pacific, but if this bill passes and England stands, which God 
grant that she may, and I believe she will, then there is no 
danger of invasion here, because as long as the Atlantic 
Ocean is con trolled by the British Fleet, I think our Navy can 
take care of the other side, and we are in no danger. . . ,46 


Representative Anton F. Maciejewski, Democrat of 
Illinois: 


The lend-lease bill seeks to insure us against involvement in 
the wars now taking place in foreign lands by authorizing the 
Presi dent to give material aid to those friendly nations whose 
continued independent existence is necessary for our vital 
defense.47 


Representative James P. Richards, Democrat of South 
Caro 
lina: 


Mr. Chairman, I do not guarantee, I do not even assert that 
this bill will keep us out of war. God grant that it may. I do 
believe that taking this step to forge another link in the proper 
defenses of the United States will have a tendency to keep us 
out of war. I do not know what the future will reveal. I do not 
know what legislation we shall be called upon to enact in 
behalf of the defense of our beloved country, I do not know 
where or when our boys may be called to go in defense of the 
Nation. Some have said our frontier is the Rhine. I do not 
agree with that. ... It is, how ever, my humble opinion, my 
sincere belief, that the first defense lines of the United States 
are today anywhere on this earth where occasion requires that 
we exert our influence or where we should place our feet, or 
where we should shed our blood in defense of this country, 
the only remaining great free democracy left on the face of the 
earth.48 


Representative Malcolm Tarver, Democrat of Georgia: 


Iam ... in favor of aid to England, every ounce of aid we 
can furnish short of sending our own boys to European 
battle fields. ... I do not want to tie up that aid with 
hampering re st fictions. If we are going to help Britain at all, 
let us make our aid effective and let the world know that we 
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war or not. Nobody knows. I believe there is a chance it may . 
. . The surest way of “keeping war out of America” is to aid 
Great Britain, without stint, to the fullest extent of our 
resources. If we deny aid to Great Britain it is possible that 
the Axis Powers will prevail. Then will come the real test for 
America. Aid for Britain 

is our strongest insurance against actual warfare.49 


Representative E. V. Izak, Democrat of California: 


I predict if this bill is not passed you will see a negotiated 
peace, which in no way will curb the onward march of Hitler 
and the totalitarian nations... . 

They say it may mean war. My friends, you cannot tell, and 
I cannot tell, whether the passage of this bill means war or 
peace. We do not know. But I want to say that it is not in 
your power, and it is not in mine, to prevent war. I lost all 
patience with my people when they came to me during the 
last campaign and said: “Please don’t get us into war.” I said, 
“Don’t look at me. I am not getting you into war, but there is 
one man who has the power to do that, and that is Mr. Hitler. 
Look at him.” 50 


Representative Stephen Young, Democrat of Ohio: 


I am determined to do my utmost to keep war 3,000 miles 
distant from our shores. Let us strengthen, not weaken the 
hands of the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy so 
that no dictators will dare attack us.51 


Representative John Dingell, Democrat of Michigan: 


... The bill will permit counter moves to circumvent Ger 
man and Japanese threats whenever they may appear to 
menace our American rights and interests, whether in China, 
in Europe, or in the Western Hemisphere. The bill will save 
the lives of American boys and girls. .. . 

, If we are to stand by our oft-repeated declarations of policy, 
i 

we are to defend the flag as long as it waves over the 
Philippines, if we are to protect our vital far eastern trade 
routes, our mis sions, and our rights, then we must be 
prepared for any eventu ality. The yellow peril of the Pacific, 
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German cohesion and phobia, each day threatens America 
with ever-increasing boldness. . . . Japan will not fight the 
United States only because she cannot do so successfully at 
this time. She will attempt to gain every advantage she can, 
and we must act in concert with Great Britain and Holland to 
stop her in her tracks; there is no time to lose. Not a shot will 
be fired, not a single life will be lost if we act with 
determination and promptness, if with courage, we act now.52 


Representative W. R. Poage, Democrat of Texas: 


Let it not be said that we were unwilling to use American 
money and American munitions now as a means of saving 
Ameri can lives later on. Let us pass H.R. 1776 as the only 
effective method of protecting the liberty we gained in the 
year 1776, and of preserving the peace that we enjoy in 
1941.58 


Senator Alben Barkley, Democrat of Kentucky: 


I do not pretend that there are not risks, no matter what we do 
or fail to do. It may be a choice of risks. If we do nothing, we 
run the risk of being hemmed in and fenced off as a sort of 
unilateral concentration camp. We run the risk of seeing the 
rest of the world overrun, and then being compelled to fight a 
hostile world or be overrun ourselves. 

On the other hand, if we take action which is contemplated 
in the legislation now before us, while that course is not free 
from risks, the chances are that the foul aggressor, who now 

boasts that he has his eyes upon us, may be stopped in his 
tracks... . . This measure is not based on any design on our part 
to attempt to secure a contract in advance as to what the terms of 
peace shall be. This would be a manifest impossibility. The basis 
of this bill is our own national defense, and that defense is to be 
accomplished by affording aid to those who are attempting to 
stop this inter national marauder in the hope that we may never 
have to undergo 

| he vandalism which his victims are undergoing today in 
Europe. You might with equal propriety ask a peaceful 
citizen who is un der the heel of a highwayman with a knife 
at his throat what use he will make of his life if you help him 
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This measure does not surrender the right of Congress to 

de 
clare war. . .. 

This measure does not confer upon the President the right 

to 
convoy ships across the ocean. 

It does not confer upon him the right to send American 

troops to 
Europe. . .. 

We do not want war. We hate war. Most of us here have 
seen the ravages of war, and we have seen the devastation 
and rhe suffering which it has always entailed. We do not 
want these ravages and this suffering to come to our shores. 
We believe that this measure offers the surest method by 
which we can avoid par ticipation actively in this war and at 
the same time help those nations which are heroically grappling 
with a universal enemy and to preserve the doctrines of our 
fathers and the aspirations of our own hearts. 

. . . The course which we chart is not without risk. Our 
liber ties were not won in the first instance without risk. Our 
glorious history as a nation has not been written in golden 
letters upon the immortal page without risk of life or property 
or safety. 

Are we less willing to assume those risks than were our fore 
fathers? Are we cowed into submission by the fear of sacrifice or 
physical discomfort? Are we content to see others give up life 
and limb and home and comfort and peace itself while we fear to 
give even a portion of the wealth with which a generous God has 
blessed us? 54 


Senator Claude Pepper, Democrat of Florida: 


We have had to come to the decision that one or the other 
shall live, totalitarianism or democracy, tyranny or freedom, and 
that it is as impossible for the two to live in the same world as it 
is for darkness and light to inhabit the same space at the same 
time. One of them must be crushed and the other live triumphant, 
and there can be no peace, and there will be no peace, until 
Hitler ism is crushed... . 

It is asked, “Why do you not declare war on him?” The 
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this fails many months will not pass before we will be 
making a decision very much more fateful than that we make 
now as to the destiny of the people and the sons of America. 

Mr. President, I venture to lay down the statement that not 
the American Congress, but the American people, will not let 
Eng land fall, and whether we like it or not, let England totter, 
and they will drive us into action under the lash of their 
demands. Call it war or do not call it war—lay it down as a 
premise, America will not let England fall to Hitler. If the 
action now proposed will not save England, we will save it 
anyway. Watch American opin ion, and see if what I say is 
not true. 

Those who are trying to save us from having to make that 
ter rible decision—which God forbid we shall ever have to 
make— have offered this alternative which contains some 
hope of suc cess. Our Army leader, our Commander in Chief, 
our Secretary of the Navy, our Secretary of War, the Chief of 
our General Staff, tell us it will save England, and by saving 
England will save us from a horrible decision between peace 
and war. I favor trying it, therefore, and on bended knee, 
praying that it will save us from war. . .. 

I said a moment ago, and I say now, that those who offer 
this bill are trying to keep a brave country, a people who love 
life, from ever having to decide whether they will give up 
their peace, or whether they will give up the means of 
preserving their security.55 


Senator Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas: 


This bill, I submit, is not intended to get the Nation into war, 
but it is intended to keep it out of war. It is the purpose of the 
bill by aiding Great Britain and by giving succor, aid and 
assistance to those who are struggling against the aggressors, 
to keep the war in Europe, and keep the invaders away from 
our own land. 

If Britain, without our assistance, cannot resist the tide of 
ag gression, we might as well prepare for an endless struggle 
over the years, because if Britain is defeated and 
overwhelmed, and if her navy is conquered, just so surely as 
the earth circles around the sun, sooner or later the 
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Mr. President, when the Colonies gained _ their 
independence and established the United States of America, 
and later when the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed, there 
was created a great zone of the earth’s surface known as the 
Western Hemisphere, dedi cated to free governments and 
democratic institutions. The pur pose of this bill is to make 
secure forever that hemisphere as a sanctuary of freedom into 
which no alien conqueror shall ever set his accursed footsteps. 

. The cold-blooded dictators, intoxicated by conquest . . . 
await only the moment of their choice to strike down free 
govern ment and democracy wherever it lives. This bill is 
America’s answer to their challenge. We propose to keep the 
war away from our shores. We propose to preserve our own 
freedom and that of the western world.56 


Senator J. W. Bailey, Democrat of North Carolina: 


The American people, with every opportunity to decide and 
to protest, have given assurance that they desire that their 
coun try, for their sakes, shall resist the totalitarian powers 
with ma terial aid to Britain and other nations. 

It becomes me to say that in following this course we may 
not win. We cannot have any assurance of victory in the 
fortunes of war; but on the other hand, in this course lies the 
only hope of escaping war, and our best hope of escaping 
what is worse—de feat in war! ... 

Some say what is proposed by the bill is intervention. It is. 
I think that is what my friend, the senior Senator from 
Montana, wishes me to say. It is intervention. It is not 
neutrality. It is the reversal of the policy which we laid down 
in the neutrality act. 

. It is intervention. We may not regard it as war, and inter 
vention is not necessarily war. There is a difference between 
in tervening and being an armed belligerent. .. . 

I am hoping that intervention may not mean war, but I am 
ready if intervention does mean war ... I am not holding 
back. I abhor the idea of war. I am not one of those who will 
hold out the flattering hope that we can fight a war of limited 
liability. I think it might be well for Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
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left that will not stop short once the gage of battle is thrown 
down—not short of the last dollar and the last man... . 

It is said that the passage of the bill will lead to war. I do 
not know whether it will or not. I think those who predict that 
it will lead to war are in a pretty safe position, because there 
is a great deal of probability that war is coming, either course 
we take, and, when it comes, those who say it will come on 
account of this proposed act will say, “Now it has come on 
account of the act.” Those who take the affirmative have to 
take the responsibility for events. The man who takes the 
opposition side is always in a fortu nate position; he is not 
responsible for anything; he can always say, “I did not 
advocate it.” I question whether the passage of the pending 
bill will lead to war, and I say its object is to head off war. 
We hope to enable England to win the fight with ships and 
men and planes, and what is more, up to now it is a war 
which so f ar as England and Germany are concerned, is not 
dependent upon the foot soldier. I agree again that, in the last 
analysis, the foot soldier cannot be dispensed with; he cleans 
up and he occupies, but, so far, this is a war of air and of sea 
and a war of diplomacy and of morale.57 


Senator James E. Murray, Democrat of Montana: 


Mr. President, this bill, as I see it, relates solely to the 
defense of our country and defines the policies which will 
guide us in a war-mad world. I can see no design in it to drag 
the United States into war. Regardless of the provisions of the 
measure, there is no way that we can get into this war unless 
we deliberately decide to enter it, and that can be 
accomplished only by a declaration of war. We are justified, 
in our own defense, to protect our country from the threat of 
the tri-partite agreement of the dictators repre senting 
Germany, Italy and Japan. We are, therefore, entitled to 
contribute aid to England and thus block the Axis scheme to 
domi nate the world. 

.-- I think the pending measure is a sound solution of our 
defense problems. By stopping the war in Europe we shall 
keep it out of America. It is the judgment of the great 
majority of this body that it offers the best chance of avoiding 
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United States because, as I have pointed out, the successful 
de fense of England, the strengthening of her air forces, and 
the awakening of the democratic spirit of the world will start 
a chain of events that will accomplish the ultimate defeat of 
Hitler. . . . We are seeking here only to protect the interests of 
the United States and save our people from the dangerous 
consequences of totalitarianism. The measure declares a sound 
American policy. It creates no dictatorship and it does not 
involve us in war. I have full faith in the pledge of the 
President of the United States to keep us out of war.58 


Senator A. B. Chandler, Democrat of Kentucky: 


I do not think any of us know that our efforts will be short 
of war. I think all of us hope they will be. But as between 
sending 

$2,000,000,000 worth of aid to Britain, which will be short of 
war, and may result in a British defeat, and may result in the 
future in our becoming involved and having a great deal more 
trouble, and doing what is proposed to be done under the 
pending measure, I prefer that we pass the bill and give the 
President authority to give Britain all-out aid, so that she will 
have a chance to win. 

Mr. Mc Carran. And thereby create the avenue for trouble? 
Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. Chandler. We are faced with the proposal of giving 
af firmative aid and the possibility of getting into trouble or 
of doing nothing and facing the possibility of getting into 
trouble, and between the two I would choose the giving of 
affirmative aid.59 


Senator Morris Sheppard, Democrat of Texas: 


It is my opinion that this measure enables us to gain the time 
necessary for the development of our own defensive 
armament. The struggling democracies need aid; we need 
time... 

In view of the international situation that confronts us 
today, time is of the essence in the promotion of our national 
defense. We cannot afford to wait until the aggressor has 
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which the President may consider to be fighting the cause of 
democracy in a way vital to our own interest must be 
rendered as speedily as possible. ... We are threatened with 
pagan barba rism, the rule of the sword, the denial of 
individual liberty. We are t hreatened with tyranny, 
oppression, persecution, and economic enslavement. 

The measure before us enables us still to stop this threat 

with 
out the necessity of war on our part . . . 

. .. Because, therefore, this measure purposes to aid the na 
tions now opposing aggressors and to provide for our own 
future needs through the stimulation of our defense industries, 
and, above all, because it is an act to promote the defense of 
the United States and may save us from war, it is my opinion 
that it should pass.00 


Senator Scott Lucas, Democrat of Ilinois: 


No, Mr. President, I repeat that H.R. 1776 is a peace measure 
and not one of war. I submit it is a step in the direction of 
peace, and if I thought for one moment that it was a step 
toward war, I would be standing here opposing it with all the 
power and force 
[hat Icommand. . .. 

We who support this bill are the real guardians of the peace. 
We are the realistic, hard-boiled avoiders of war. We 
advocat 
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lilt’. LEND-LEASE BILL ATTACKED IN CONGRESS AS A WAR 
MEASURE 


Rejecting the bill, either in its original or amended form, as 
.1 design for peace and defense, opponents were equally firm 
in 

denouncing it as a war measure. 
Representative Thomas A. Jenkins, Republican of Ohio: 


Irom the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
McCormack, I have been strengthened in my belief that there 
is 
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something in connection with this bill that has not yet been 
brought out. At first we were given to understand that this bill 
was drafted as the free handiwork of Congress. That is not 
true. This bill has been cautiously and clandestinely put 
together. Os tensibly the physical drafting of it was done by a 
group of Con gressmen, but its genius was in the heart and 
mind of someone aside from the active membership of 
Congress. Its genius comes from those who want the United 
States of America involved in this world conflict. There are 
powerful influences in the United States of America that 
would not stop in their determination to involve us in war, 
regardless of how dire the consequences might be. The cry of 
American mothers against another war that would rob them 
of their sons is not heard by this group. The prospect of the 
loss of lives and the loss of property and the bankruptcy of 
the Nation do not deter this group. They want Hitler 
destroyed for a different reason than what most of us have for 
his destruc tion. That this bill had all been thought out is 
proven by the President’s message to Congress delivered on 
the sixth of Janu ary. ... In this message he said that he 
would be compelled to ask Congress for money and materials 
that he might transfer them to the belligerents in this war. 
Through all these debates and through all these hearings I 
have been seeking to locate the real genius of this bill. Can it 
be the insatiable ambition of the President to want to have a 
hand in the domination of the world? Can it be in moneyed 
influences against whom Hitler has committed some special 
act which they resent? Or can it be as the result of fear of 
world domination from Hitler and his followers? I must 
confess that I do not know the answer, but I have a strong 
con viction that, as I have already stated, this bill has behind 
it and back of it some motives the purposes of which have not 
yet been disclosed. .. . There are some who think that the 
President wants this bill so that he may then be able to take 
from Great Britain, or at least to share with Great Britain, the 
active manage ment of the war. If the President could, under 
threat of withhold ing money and supplies, demand that the 
war be carried on along certain lines, he would be in a 
position to have his demands recog nized. If he assumes a 
position of collaboration and co-generalship with the war 
leaders of Great Rritain we are then actively in the war 6? 


Representative Bartel Jonkman, Republican of Michigan: 


Mr. Chairman, we do not know and we cannot know where 
we are going under this bill, and we cannot know what 
situation we will be in when we get there. This bill not only 
undertakes to bring order out of chaos in Europe, including 
the Russia, Poland and Latvia tangle, but its objective is to 
set the whole world in order for our own defense and 
safety .. . this will mean war, bankruptcy, dictatorship, and, I 
may add, failure.63 


Representative Usher Burdick, Republican of North Da 
kota: 


All-out aid to Britain may mean anything. To sell her 
supplies is one thing—that we are doing now— ... To sell 
her sup plies and convoy them to England is another thing; to 
have these convoys sunk by German submarines and mines is 
another i hi ng; to have actual war is the last thing. But the 
first thing and the last thing are in close proximity—the last 
thing is inevitable from the first thing. This means, therefore, 
if we grant these dictatorial powers to the President war is 
inevitable. A war for what ? The last war was fought “to 
make the world safe for democ racy.” Did it make it safe? Is 
democracy safe now anywhere in i he world, even including 
our own country? What will we enter this war for?64 


Representative Hugh Peterson, Democrat of Georgia: 


[his is no defense measure. 

11 is a measure of aggressive warfare. 

If it is enacted into law and its provisions are really made 
effec tive the inevitable result will be the sending of the 
armed forces of this nation—the sons of this Republic—to 
stand guard or do battle even unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Only a miracle could save us from such a sad fate. And 
no one can predict what the final outcome would be. 

One of my prime purposes in making these remarks here 
today is to warn my constituents as well as all the people of 
this Republic as to the consequences which they must expect 
from the passage of this measure. I predict that with its 
passage the armed forces of 
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this Republic will be marching into actual battle before any 
other 
more formal declaration of war is made by Congress. . .. 

This legislation, cloaked in the robes of peace, is in its 

naked 
form a cowardly declaration of war. 

It is clear to me that there are those who know that the 
Ameri can people do not want to go to war. They know that 
the American people do not want their sons to die on the far- 
flung battlefields of Europe and Asia and Africa for the cause 
of world empire. So with shrewdly designed legislation such 
as this they pose as angels of peace even as they swiftly drag 
us down the dark and bloody pathway of warfare and 
destruction.65 


Representative James O’Connor, Democrat of Montana: 


I want to say this also: that the mandate we received from the 
American people, including the President of the United 
States, was to keep this country out of war. Stimson and 
Knox did not run for office. They did not receive a mandate. . 


.-- I gather from this legislation that supply ships will be 
convoyed to Europe in some fashion to get supplies there. 
That will start the shooting, President Roosevelt said, and 
when the shooting starts the Congress can say nothing more. 
Therefore, this may be the last time we will have a chance to 
go on record in this House to get this country into war or 
keep it out of war. My considered judgment is that this bill, if 
enacted into law, will lay the foundation for our entry, and 
that when England calls for convoys and troops she will get 
them. 

.-- I cannot and will not by my vote pass a bill that, to 
me, ignores the will of the American people, namely; to keep 
us out of this war—that puts this nation on the brink of 
disaster such as was never known.68 


Representative Melvin Maas, Republican of Minnesota: 


To aid Great Britain by permitting her to purchase war 
supplies here is one thing; but for the United States 
Government, as such, to actually furnish those supplies is to 


Representative Richard Gale, Republican of Minnesota: 


Without question the people of the United States are sympa 
thetic toward England and sincerely would like to see Hitler 
defeated, but let us not confuse “sympathy” with a desire to 
sacrifice untold wealth, personal liberty, and priceless lives in 
a long, bitter war. 

I1.R. 1776, if passed, may be the declaration of such a war 
and probably the only declaration that Congress will be called 
upon to make. Stripped of high-sounding phrases, of timid 
misconcep tion, stripped of reluctance to face the truth, the 
issue before the country is not merely the lend-lease bill but 
whether we shall have war.*18 


Representative Martin Sweeney, Republican of Ohio: 


| have a mandate from the voters of the Twentieth Congres 
sional District of Ohio ... to vote against this vicious war 
involving measure known as H.R. 1776 ... 

We now predict that the lend-lease, give-away measure 
would invest in the Chief Executive the power to involve us 
in actual participation in the war... . I care not how sincere 
or patriotic any President of the United States may be, such 
power must be kept within the Congress. We are actually in 
the war once this bill is passed.89 


Representative Dewey Short, Republican of Missouri: 


I'here is one question I believe every member of this body 
should ask himself before he votes for this bill. Am I willing 
to go the whole way? You cannot be half way in war and half 
way out of war. You cannot insult people, spit in their faces, 
slap their jaws, kick them on the shins and then say “we do 
not want to fight.” There is no such thing as what is 
expressed by that sham slogan of “methods short of war... .” 

... Youcan dress this measure up all you please, you can 

7 pi inkle it with perfume and pour powder on it, 
masquerade it in any form you please with these innocuous and 
meaningless amend ments that have been offered, but it is still 
foul and it stinks to high heaven. It does not need a doctor, it 
needs an undertaker. We do 
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take not one or two but several other steps nearer the brink, 
nearer the precipice of active involvement, and if you cannot 
kill this bill, then I would like to see you offer an amendment 
that the Members who vote for this vicious thing will, the day 
war is declared or we become involved, resign their seats and 
go in the front contingent. That of course will never happen. 
This bill is a war bill, it is a dictatorship bill, and it is a 
bank 
ruptcy bill. 70 


Representative Clifford Hope, Republican of Kansas: 


The American people have a right to express their opinions, 
and Members of Congress the right to vote their convictions 
as to whether or not we become a belligerent. The present bill 
will put us in the war in the end just as surely as if Congress 
had voted a declaration of war. We will be in for all purposes 
and to the finish. We will be in without any vote in Congress 
on the question and without the great majority of our people 
having any idea that this momentous step has been taken.71 


Representative Philip Bennett, Republican of Missouri: 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, if we want to help the oppressed let us 
do it in compliance with our Constitution and international 
laws. Let us do it short of war, which phrase is ominously 
missing from recent utterances of the President. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the President is reconciled to 
active military intervention if such intervention is needed to 
defeat the Axis in this war. 

“But our boys are not going to be sent abroad,” says the 

Presi 
dent, 2. 

Nonsense, Mr. Chairman; even now their berths are being 

built 
on transport ships. 

Even now tags for identification of the dead and wounded 
are being printed by the William C. Ballantyne Co., of 
Washing ton. . . ,72 


Representative George H. Tinkham, Republican of Massa 
chusetts: 


Mr. Chairman, the bill now under discussion, with its 
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in the world with all the resources of the United States, is a 
war bill of monstrous implications. The passage of this bill 
means the adoption by the United States of a policy of 
unrestrained, brutal, naked power policies for the domination 
of the world. This policy is imperialism gone mad... . 
[he politicians in Washington in their misleading and 
menda cious representations of policies and purposes are 
being as false io the American people as the French 
politicians recently were I alsc to the French people. The 
consequences will be as disastrous. It is patently disloyal to the 
American people to involve them in war against their will, 
and that is precisely what the enactment of iIn- bill FI.R. 
1776 will do. The bill does not empower the Presi dent to 
declare war, but it does empower him to make war. In 
| he.se days, war is seldom formally declared. . .. 
The United States will unquestionably become actively en 
gaged in war if this bill is enacted.78 


Representative H. Carl Anderson, Republican of Minne 
sota: 


Our job as Congressmen is to prevent a recurrence of our 
troops again being used abroad. Yes; we will always protect 
our own, but I cannot but feel that H.R. 1776, backed up by 
the glar ing headlines of the warminded eastern press and the 
propaganda ground out in the movies, owned in large part by 
the same group who dominate this press; I cannot but feel 
that all of this, together with | he wrapping of our flag about 
this so-called lend-lease bill, is but a prelude once more to 
brass bands again accompanying our brothers and perhaps 
our sons on a march to a war of destruc- 
| ion in a foreign country, a war which we had no part in 
starting. 
No; neither were we consulted with by Britain at Versailles 
nor 
11 Munich. I sympathize with the poor people in Europe 
today, 

.. but the clammy, cold hand of death accompanies the 
convoy ing by our warships of supplies going to their aid.74 


Representative Gerald Landis, Republican of Indiana: 
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the war without the masses’ knowledge. The course we are 
pur suing is bound to involve us in war. If we aid Britain 
short of war and beyond the limits of the Neutrality Act, it 
ultimately means war.70 


Representative Vito Marcantonio, American Labor party 
of New York: 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because I am 
opposed to converting this country into an arsenal, not an 
arsenal for democ racy, if you please, but an arsenal in 
pursuance of a policy which would catapult the American 
people into a war which is not a war for democracy but a war 
for the maintenance of the present British imperialist 
interests, a war between two gangs of imperialistic bandits, 
one gang who stole yesterday and one gang who is trying to 
steal today. 

You who are asking us to follow a policy which will 
inevitably plunge us into actual conflict, not plunge us into 
war, because we are in that war from the standpoint of 
armaments—from the stand point of having put our country 
on a war-economy basis we are actually in war—you are 
asking us to go further into that war, and inevitably, for now 
that you have become this arsenal and this military reservoir, 
you are bound to engage in actual conflict. . . . 

... The great question is, what is short of war? Who knows 
what short of war is? I think short of war means that we 
should stay home here, attend to our own business, and stay 
out of Europe. That is my idea of short of war. ... I say now 
before Almighty God and this Congress that I am going to do 
everything to keep America out of war. I promise that. I do 
not care what the people in my district think. If I received a 
telegram tomorrow from everybody in my district wanting 
me to vote for this bill, I would resign my job in Congress 
before I would vote for it. I would not do it, because this bill 
is going to lead the American people into war... . 

... It is my belief that this bill will lead us into war and 
will cause us the greatest anxiety and trouble this country has 
ever had. I am sure the only way we can keep out of war is to 
defeat this bill.7076 
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This is not a defense bill; it is a war bill. We pledge 
ourselves to assuring, guaranteeing military victory of one 
belligerent over another. We all know that we will have to 
follow that up by any means that may be necessary. We all 
know that that is equivalent to a declaration of a state of war 
ourselves, and must be followed up by sending our warships, 
our planes, our guns, and, ultimately, the men, the boys of 
this country of the coming generation who are the hope and 
heart of the future of the United Slates, across the seas. Once 
committed, Mr. President, we cannot turn aside... . 

M r. President, we are facing a situation in which, if we 
pass this bill, we are taking certainly the next to the last step 
leading to our involvement in war. It may be that we are 
taking the last step, be- 
<a use under the powers given in this bill steps may be taken 
which 
will create a state of war.77 


Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat of Nevada: 


If | his bill is enacted into law, Mr. President, it is war—war 
under the ignominious circumstance of never having been 
declared by the Congress of the United States. 

| irst of all, this is the President's bill. The present President of 
| he United States gave his O.K.—to use the common vernacular 
ol | he street—to the bill. What does he want, and what do we 
yield? 

T'irst of all, he wants and we yield power in his own discretion, 
on his own terms, and as he may see fit, to conduct undeclared 
war any where in the world. . .. 

I say we are weakening the Executive Office when we 
grant that power. We make the Executive Office a mere 
messenger boy for carrying on war abroad.78 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Democrat of Montana: 


Actually once we are committed to the course laid out by this 
hill, the die is cast. 
The momentum forcing us along the primrose path to our 
fatal 


rendezvous with war will dictate sheenlike annroval of each 
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propriation requested and meekly obedient extension of the 
time limit, just as Hitler’s powers and Mussolini’s powers were 
extended by the docile representatives of the people. . . . 

Are we again to be just marionettes to dance when our 
ruler pulls the strings, just Charlie McCarthys to utter words 
that the ruler puts in our mouths? ... 

There is no fairer test of democracy than the right of the 
people, through their chosen representatives, to determine be 
tween peace and war. This is the issue which, above all other 
issues, is important to them. More than any other, it has to do 
with their inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We may talk about the right of free assemblage and the 
right of free speech, but the most important thing to a people 
anywhere is the question whether or not they shall be dragged 
into war. The choice between sending millions of their boys 
to be killed and maimed, and keeping them at home to engage 
in productive employment, contributing to the happiness and 
wealth of the country . . . the choice between terrible total war 
with its rav ages on women and little children, and the 
blessings of peace— this choice belongs to them. The loosing 
of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse should not depend 
on the whim or caprice of any one man, be he wise and good, 
or vindictive and power crazy. “War’s a game that were their 
subjects wise, kings would not play at.” 

To the extent that the people, through their chosen 
representa tives, have surrendered control over this choice to 
one man, to that extent they have sacrificed democracy. Oh, I 
know that in some cases neither people nor ruler can make 
the choice; there are times when they are subjected to 
unprovoked attack by the in vading armed forces of another 
country. Everyone in his right senses will grant that power 
must reside in someone to take the necessary immediate 
measures to meet and beat back such assaults. But everyone else 
knows that such cases have nothing to do with the underlying 
premise of H.R. 1776, namely the fantastic claim that our 
frontiers are no longer our two seacoasts; that they are no 
longer even in the Western Hemisphere, but lie along the 
Rhine, or on the English Channel, or at Salonika, or at 
Singapore, The people have a right to pause and think and 
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and usurpations charged against the King of Great Britain in 
our 
I )eclaration of Independence: 
“He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power.” 79 


Senator David Walsh, Democrat of Massachusetts: 


hirst and foremost, in purpose and effect it gives blanket ap 
proval to policies and a course of conduct that I most 
earnestly ind regretfully believe will lead the United States 
into war in I urope or in Asia, or perhaps both. Indeed, in my 
judgment, this bill when viewed in the perspective of all the 
attendant circum stances is an absolute committal of the 
United States to war as Britain’s ally in her life and death 
struggle with Nazi Germany and I litler’s associated partners 
and pawns. I say this fully con scious that the proponents of 
this legislation, when it was first presented to Congress and to 
the country ..., loudly pro claimed it a measure to keep the 
United States out of war. Such a claim is entirely specious. 
Such a belief is a delusion. The pro ponents of this 
legislation, it seems to me, refuse to face the realities of the 
course which they advocate. If they do face them ami 
perceive them, they have not acquainted the country with 
| he implications. 

But it is only fair to say that as public debate and 

consideration 
of | his legislation have advanced, less is heard of the claim that 
this 
r. a peace measure. There is now a tacit admission even from 
many ol | lie proponents that this bill does in fact take us down 
the road to war.Ril 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Republican of Michigan: 


Aly greatest fundamental objection to it is that it invites and 
authorizes the President of the United States to enter the con- 
t mental arena of “power politics,” which has been the curse 
of 

| he Qld World and the cradle of its incessant wars for a thousand 
years, invites and authorizes him to become power politician No. 
| of this whole, mad world. ... I am opposed to any of these 
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labeled “peace.” I freely concede that our whole status today 
is precarious, but that is no reason why we should make it 
more so. Yes; the ice is thin at best. We chose thin ice when 
we abandoned neutrality. We chose the risk. We have taken 
the risk ever since 

. . when I speak of policies that would needlessly drag us 
into war, which is to say, would precipitate us into it, I am not 
speak ing of our international engagements, although I could 
wish that some great power might keep these lamps trimmed 
and burning. I certainly am not speaking of threats that may 
be hurled at us—- as in the Axis challenge of last fall—in an 
effort to coerce us by intimidation. Intimidation acts 
adversely upon us. I am speaking, rather, of policies which 
would needlessly be likely to expose us to physical attack 
which could be met only by armed resistance, thus 
precipitating war. I find such exposure in this bill. I cannot 
approve. I repeat that if we are going to war—which God for 
bid—I would go all the way to war, deliberately conscious of 
our decision, and not drift in or back in, deliberately 
pretending to be unconscious of anything but peace in our 
hearts.81 


Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Republican of Illinois: 


This bill is a war bill. It asks for the same powers that would 
be asked for if we were actually fighting, shooting, marching, 
de fending our own shores... 

I have heard distinguished Senators on the floor of the 
Senate talking about crushing Hitler and grinding him into 
the ground, and I wonder if they have honestly translated to 
the people of America what this means. 

This means arming to the teeth; giving one man complete 
and full authority to lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of our 
military resources to engage in every present or possible 
conflict in the whole world if he believes that it is for the best 
interests of America to do it. . .. 

When this power is voted to one man, I predict today that 
it will—sooner than we expect—involve us in active, 
personal fighting participation in war; and you cannot shirk 
your respon sibility by turning over this authority to any one 
man. The blood of the American bovs will be on vour hands 


Mr. President, this is a war bill, with war powers, with the 
deliberate intention to becoming involved in other people’s wars. 
... We do not need any declaration of war. All we need to do 
is carry out the intended provisions of this bill and we will be 
in the wars.82 


Senator Robert M. LaFollctte, Progressive of Wisconsin: 


AI r. President, every Senator who votes for the bill has now 
been warned what some administration Senators themselves 
really be tli ve the bill means. It means war. And all America 
should also know that it means war. 

As for myself, I am opposed to our entering the war. I will 
not I'jvc my vote for any bill which is one step nearer another 
blood bath for our youth, one step nearer totalitarianism for 
the United 'a.lies. I am not willing to add my vote to help in 
any way a course of action which I am convinced can end 
only in the same I micr disillusionment and futile disaster of 
the last war. 

For the bill means war. Whatever fine trappings it is 
decked wiih, it hides the skull and bones of death on Old 
World battle fields and death on the seven seas. Who will 
assume to limit where ihe graveyards of this war will be? ... 

Ihe full implications of this measure are not to be found by 
irading the bill itself. You judge a man not by one act alone 
but I >\ I lie sum total of his acts. So the bill must be judged 
against the background of other statements by the President, 
as recently as In tadio address to the Nation on December 29, 
1940, and his itu . .age to Congress on January 6, 1941. The 
bill is a blank check lo permit him to make good the reckless 
assurances he gave the world when he overdrew on his 
authority to speak the convictions ol | he American people. 
His assurances to the world were: First, 
| In | Jnited States will guarantee a smashing victory for the 
British | uipirc; and second, the United States is committed to 
the estab lishment of the “four freedoms” everywhere in the 
world.83 


Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican of Ohio: 
Mn. T Air: The important thing about this bill, it seems to 
me, 
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would do everything except actually put soldiers in the front- 
line 
trenches where the fighting is. 

Mr. Wheeler: I think that is true. 

Mr. Ta ft : I do not see how we can long conduct such a 
war without actually being in the shooting end of the war as 
well as in the service-of-supply end which this bill justifies.84 


After prolonged and prolix debates, the Lend-Lease Bill, 
amended in several respects, was finally passed by large 
major ities in both houses of Congress. Although there were 
some defections from party ranks, the main support for the 
meas ure came from Democrats, and Republicans supplied by 
far the major portion of the opposition votes. In the House of 
Representatives the vote was 260 for and 165 against; in 
the Senate it was 60 for and 31 against. The bill, entitled “An 
Act to Promote the Defense of the United States,” became a 
law on March 11,1941, with the signature of President 
Roose velt. Time would tell of its meaning and consequences. 
Was it in reality an act authorizing the President to wage 
undeclared wars, as critics alleged, or was the measure, as 
Senator Tom Connally declared, “intended to keep it [the 
Nation] out of war’’? 


CHAPTER III 


Patrolling as Appearances 


MONG the many criticisms of the Lend-Lease Bill as it 
A came to Congress inits original form, few were more 
pointed than the objection that if enacted a next step would 
.| presidential order instructing the commanders of American 
naval forces to convoy British and other ships bearing 
military supplies to the beneficiaries of the act—a step 
certain to result in shooting, attacks, and war.| The original 
bill (Section 3) was silent on the subject but in response to 
protests from the op position Congress amended the section 
by a provision that not hi ng in the act should be construed 
to authorize convoying. Nevertheless, the matter of convoys 
remained embarrass- ing for Administration supporters who, 
out of conviction or expediency, insisted that the Lend- 
Lease Act was a peace measure or at all events, if involving 
war risks, was, as Senator I'< pper phrased the argument for 
it, “the only possible way to 
eaay out of war.” 2 That British shipping was in dire need of 
protection against German submarines was well known; the 
11 .msfer of American destroyers to Great Britain in 1940 had 
advert ised the fact to the people of the United States; and 
news o| sea warfare since that action had apparently 
confirmed it. At the same time it was obvious that if 
American naval 
li lccs convoyed British ships or patrolled the sea lanes for the 
purpose of warding off German or Italian submarine attacks, 
a "shooting war” was almost certain to ensue. Thus lend- 
lease, despit e its appearances as a peace measure, might 
easily become in reality a war measure, as its foes were 
contending. In such 
| io |linstances, advocates of aid to the Allies were hard 
pressed to find arguments which squarely met the assertion of 


